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GREENWOOD —_ FROM OVER THE SEA. 
0. 25. aha Ae 
Rome, December 15, 1852. 


My Dear Mrs. P:——=> One sonny Sab-} 


path afternoon, lately, we visited the ant 
Protestant cemetery, where Keats sleeps, and. 
where the heart and the ashes of y are 
buried. [ was pained to find the grave of 
Keata in a bare and shadowless place. He 
whose heart was so full of music, who loved 
beauty so passionately, has not a tree to shelter 
« bird over his lonely rest—not a flower to 
breathe a perfumed sigh over his lowly pillow. 
Surely, from the dust once instinet with his 
delicate spirit, sweet-breathed violets should’ 
have sprang, and his rich young blood should 
have nourished deep-hearted roses.. “And yet, 
violets planted on this. sad grave might have 
heen paled by reeeiving teo many tears for 
dew: and here, whence even wild flowers and 
weeds are stripped away, few rose-buds would 
ever have become roses, but all have. disap- 
peared by the pious theft of countless piigvims, 
and gone to sweeten cabinets and drawers. and 
precious volumes with the memory of that rich 
poet-life, plueked, like them, with half. its 
wondrous beauty anfolded—with half its di- 
vine sweetness untasted by the world? - 
Saddened as I was at the grave of Keats, f 
was yet unprepared for the flood of emotion 
which swept over me beside that of Shelley. 
He had ever been one of the “gods of my idol- 
atry,” not alone for his sublime, yet most ex- 
quisite poetic genius, but for his passionate love 
and fervid apostleship of Freedom—for the burn- 
ing rebukes, the stern warnings; fur even the 
awful anathemas which he shrieked out against 
tyranny and tyrants—but.I looked not to feel 
the real pang of grief which changed the deep 
low breathing with which I approached, into 
quick sobs, and dissolved in tears the admira- 


tion and reverence of a life.. “The spirit of 


the spot” bowed me over the stone which cov- 
ered his ashes, till my brow, my lips, touched 
it, and my heart throbbed against. it all its 
gratitude, and sorrow, and regret. Oh! then, 


| thought of all the loves, and. griefs, and 


wrongs, the sweet hopes and bitter disappoint- 


ments of his rich, brief, and troubled life, of 


the grand aspirations and imaginations which 
stormed heaven, and took hold on divinity it- 


self, and of the hard judgment, the relentless 
hate, chaining him, and eating into his great 
heart, here. [ thought more mournfally of the 
loat possibilities of his unfulfilled destiny, of his 
unperfected genius, of the grander strains of 
“heavenly poesie” with which he might have 
filled the world; of the yet more potent words 
he might have spoken for freedom, and hurled 
against oppression; of his own redemption 
from all error; of his final recognition of that 
matchless ideal of the divine and the true, 
which the crime and h isy of men had for 
a while hidden from his sight. I thought: of 
the peace, beauty, and love-rest of those last 
days by the sea, till the hour of sudden tem- 
pest and whelming flood—of the brief, wild 
struggle in the doap, till the frood soul oloft ito 
swift way through the waves, up above storm 
and cloud, “the massy earth and sphered 
skies,” to “the abode where the Eternal are.” 
Then I looked up comforted—feeling that all 


must be well with him—that a ‘spirit so pure, 
80 lovely, and so true, so like a beautifal frag- 
ment, a stray splendor struck. off from the di- 
vine life, could not lése itself long in the. dim, 
unanswering yoid which lies without the pres- 
ence of God. 

This grave is in a lovely spot—trees. and 
Tulns are about it, and near it towers.the sol- 
emn pyramidal tomb of Caius Cestius, Near, 


also. te this grave, is that of the beloved eldest 
child of the poet, and Mary Godwin. It is 
sweet to think of the fair young spirit, as run- 


ning a little way om before, to open for him 


the immortal gates—as looking lovingly and 


smilingly back—as passing slowly in, shading 


his eyes from “the white radiance” streaming 
about him, and as lingering by the portals till 


he, the tired one, came. 


_ fear I am succeeding but illy in deserip- 
bons of the scenes of my life in Rome. The 
pictures in my own mind are strongly drawn 
and vividly colored; but the copies I make are 
feegle and pale, I fear. Even of the thought 
they inspire, | find I can give you only the 
dull, empty chrysalis—the delicate, ethereal, 
poetic spirit escapes me, flutters above me, and 
mocks me with its inexpressible beauty. But, 
my dear friend, if I find it difficult to deseribe 
what I see, to utter my full thought, yet infi- 
uitely more diffienlt will it he to give you true 
conceptions of what I feel in this life, I actu- 
ally seem in a sort of prolonged poetic eestasy. 
very Re when | awake, [I say to my 
heart-—“ Throb away, as strongly, as exulting- 
ly, as passionately as you will; another day 
you are to revel in the rich sun and delicious 
«r which nourished the heroes and poets of 
the grand old time—heroes who stamped their 
Cong tering footsteps on all Iands—poets, who 
traced their highest thought with the chisel, 
ind embodied their divinest dreams in immor- 


‘al stone.” I seem to be'saturated by that ai 
Whose every wave flows to me with some proa 


‘t mournful memory, and that sun seems. to 
distil its softness and richness into my blood, 
and to stream along my veins. . By day I iive 
and revel in that heroie and poetic past, as | 
ride over the ancient roads, or Out on the lone- 

agna, or stroll among the 
t, oh! at night! the beau- 
ty, and pomp, ‘and triamph, of my dreams! In 
them | seldom go back Jess than ‘seventeen or 
cighteen centuries. I see Rome inher golden 
Prime. f see her eagle-led armies, filing 
through her massive gates: I-see ber impe- 


y and lovely cam 
ruins. And at sigh 












rial palaces and the gr 
gleaming white an 


ad temples of her 





| see toga-ed nobles in the Forums and 


Capitoline Hill, “1 see games and chariot- | 


races in the Cirets of nulus, and. 
rial shows in. the Coliseum ; and { seem 


—— me that old, terse, 
which comes the bigeye mae erate. 
like the honey from the carcass of the 


lion. Orators thunder it from the Sen: 
ors rant in it at the the satres, vests 













it to the fair divinii 
peans to Bacchus and Pan, “ 
tulk bloody treason and stiff 
under kyr weg 
zing on the steps of the Temp! 
stile children oe 
‘a Sacra -prattle: 
moonlit pels n e 
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perfect in their -pillared 
and sculptured splendor, »T'see the altars and 
the sacred groves, and the white-robed vestals. 

on the 
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ily vidly of those 
rtan falling out with 








‘The pictures and images borne in this pr 

cession were unmitigated pismo A Vir- 
gin, of course, and a very coarse Virgin—a 
cadaverous St. Francis, and a horrible bloody 


blasphemy in the shape of a Crucifixion. Then 


there were crosses and other symbols, and in- 
cense, and dolorous chanting, and priests and 
friars, friars and pies swarming on and on, 
like the locusts of Eyypt. 
As 1 beheld all this tinselled and tasteless 
rade, all these ungracious, unmanly figures, 


mice: Law long flight of stepe, I bethought 


me that this was ‘the Capitoline Hill, where 


the grand Temple of Jupiter once. stood, and 
“shat could. his old warrior-worshippers arise 
from the dust, in what a whirlwind of on- 
temptuous indignation would they sweep away 
mummeries and mummers together; and [ 
almost felt that his worship, bad and sensual, 


yet manly and pemrent was better than this. 
IT suppose I shal 


disfiguring one o 


blazes from head to foot 


of ornament, in g 
née Juno, has 


return. 


I was mich interested in observing the va- 
rious groups ef peasants who thronged the 
steps of the Capitol, in their gay, festive dresses, 
infinitely Varied, and many of them pictu- 
resque in the extreme. Most striking of all 
were the piffarari—wild-looking musicians 
from the mountains, who come down to Rome 


for tae Christmas season. 
Oh! my friend, the eyes of this people! grea 


deep, melancholy, bewildering—you hold 
them with an ever-unsatisfied interest, you lose 
yourself in vain efforts to read a soul-life within 
them, finding yourself groping in void dark- 
-noce—or. yon shrink with something of foar 
from the quick, sudden flashing of their pas- 
sionate fire. Wherever you go, you meet these 
orbs of light and night, eyes in which good 
and evil passions slumber together in dreamy 
indolence, or contend in a strife of terrible 
beauty—eyes into which an angel might look, 
and lose heaven, believing he saw it there— 
eyes into which a little child might look, and 
dream of a hell of which he had never heard. 

They are never cold, or indifferent, or un- 
sympathetic.. ‘hey seem almost always to 
mirror the sentiment of the place in which 
you behold them. Among the old fallen tem- 
ples and palaces, the solemn and desolate yo 


of ruin seems to look forth from them, an 


side the sparkling fountains, and out on the 
pleasant campagna, re & laugh back the sun- 
sp. : 


Shine with an added splendor. 


We-spent thé 12th at Albano, driving out 
in the’morning, and returning at night. This 
excursion was one of the things to mem- 
bered till death chills the heart apull all the 

é light 
of beauty. We passed the lovely fountain of 
Trevi, the Forum of. Trajan, the Coliseum, 
which looked less desolate and more grandly 
beautiful than ever, with the glory of a match- 
less morning pouring through its mighty 
arches—past the splendid church of St. John 
Lateran, and that lofty.Egyptian obelisk that 
stands near it, which dates back to the’ Pha- 
raohé, and may have a ae slender oer 5 
upon the royal pomp c utgof the 
hoble Podta Mikeuiawé, bap on to oer hart 
which leads past the ancient aqueducts, in 
sight of the old Appian Way, the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, and many a lonely hill of un- 
distinguishable ruin, and through a most pic- 
turesque part of the campagna. There was 
nothing to vary the utter loneliness of that 
vast, regal domain of desolation, save an occa- 
sional group of peasants, or a drove of the 
magnificent Italian cattle, milk white or silver 
gray, the only form of physical life, it seems 
to me, which bas not degenerated since the 
old heathen ages, when the did not dis- 
dain to merge for a while their divinity im beef 
and don hoofs.and horns, forthe better cay- 
rying out of their pleasant. little adventures—- 
when the very head of all the gods became a 
head of cattle, and grazed among the herds of 
Agenor—when the immortal Thunderer de- 
seended from the heights of Olympus to the 
ains, and laid aside his bolts, to 

with: Eoropa. By the way, the fathers 
supernal of the old and new religions mani- 
fest the sacred willin much the same form, 








joy of life, and the grave shuts out al 


‘Phoenician 
bolt: wi 





save that the former waa his own bull. . 
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| self to be sary 


ws ‘ it i . 
© break one’s heart ” 
is more than sad- 
© bi fr sein Me renunciation, of 
T| loneliness, in crucifixion. 
those.| My next letter will probably treat of Christ- 
d festivities. As ever, yours, 


mas ceremonies an 
: >.“ Grack GREENWOOD. 
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caper saxnabiok epemene when ert 0k |. 
ish ¥ ‘ the National Ere. 


UNIVERSAL LABOR, 


BY BLIZABETH J, EAMES. 


The door of God's great Workshop standeth open ; 
Dweller outside, gird up thy loins and entor: 
Many there are, ’mid grievous burdens groping ; 
Lend those a helping hand; pierce to the centre 
Of the hard task-work lying thick about thee, 
Finding wut duties thon may’st best perform, 
Ere the night- come, and it is done without thee! 
Come with a willing mind, an earnest arm, 

And thou wilt gee that in:this gevera/ union 

Thy being is not objectiess or vain, 

But, laboring with others in communion, 

Thyself a useful link in that great chain, 
(Which binds thy fellow-workers unto thee,) 

To be perfected in Bternity ' 


1 be set down as “little bet- 
ter than one cf the wicked,” when I avow that 
I never see the figure of a saint, ora Madonna, 
the grand autique columns, 

without an intense desire to see it tumbled 
headlong from its place, There is really no 
—— about idolatry here; for ths images of 
e Virgin, the Christ, and the Saiats, are by 
no means equally and universally worshipped, 
but particular shrines and figures are devoutly 
Se eat and adored. For instance, there is 
in the church of San Augostino, a large yellow 
Virgin, supposed to have once been a June, 
who enjoys‘an unprecedented popularity: She 
with real gems of 

great value—tiara, ear-rings, necklace, stom- 
acher, bracelets, rings—while her shrine is the 
richest in Rome. It Logos with every variety 
d, silver, and precious 

stones, and looks for all the world like a jew- 
eller’s shop, 1 a foot of this holy Mary, 


Labor and Hope! believe in Human promise, 
And open wide Truth’s door for every Good! 
The while we banish Error farther from us, 

And take the place where Prejudice has stood. 
Seek the fulfilment of that “ botter time ’’— 

The snows of Winter may not last forever— 
They melt beneath the Sun God’s ardent prime ; 
And thus is borne upon the World’s endeavor, 
The streams of Progress, running full and freo, 
Whero’er Reform and Libera? Thought may be! 
Truth is Bternal, and it w// prevail, 

|. Through the right utterance of Principle ; 
Weakened by no vain fear, or idle doubt, 

Thus let Progressive Life in Action be wrought out. 


For the National Era. 
(CoPpYRIGHNT SFSURED BY THE AUTHOR.| 


MARK SUTHERLAND: 


POWER AND PRINCIPLE. 
BY EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
CHAP. [I[—Continued. 


In the mean time Mrs. Vivian conducted her 
step-daughter into the drawing-room commu- 
nicating with Miss Sutherland’s boudoir, The 
room was now brilliantly lighted up, but vacant 
The broad doors were slidden 
back into the walls, revealing the boudoir in its 
rich-toned gloom and gleam of purple and gold ; 
and India herself; standing in the midst, quite 
lost in thought, with one jewelled hand press- 
ing back the amber ringlets from her forehead, 
down by her side, clas 
Sutherland. So deep 
troubled and perplexed was her look, that Va- 
leria impulsively sprang to her side, exclaim- 
at grieves you, my dearest India? No 
evil news, I trust?” 
Miss Sutherland bur 
ly handed her the letter. 


beeu encased in bronze, 
having been wort! down by the kisses of her 
grateful or -supplicating worshippers. But to 


and the other han 
ing the letter of 


ly 


But before Valeria 


tains him at the North. 
ing from me, and he lays the heavy responsi- 


bility of his confidence upon me. Fora month 


Has he killed his man in a duel, and got him- 
self in trouble, in that frozen stiff North, where 
a-gentlemen cannot even shoot his rival in a 
generous yuarrel, without being put to the in- 
convenience of a judicial investigation? Lreal-| Indie?” Miss Sutherland only bowed, and 
the conversation turned upon their approach- 
That | ing voyage to Europe. 

Oh, no! It is as 


ly do su that is it, now!” 

Z eet Wonld it were only that! 
were no dishonor, at least. 
much worse as it could possibly be !” 
“] eannot believe that Mr. Sutherland would * Mrs. Sutherland. 

do aught unworthy of a man and a gentleman.” On hér cheek the autumn flush 
“Woe to my lips that they —— _ the naps afer wt } stag pie 
charge. But read his letter, Valeria, and ad- : : ! . 
aries for 1 am deeply distroseod,”’ raid Mias Like red poppies grown with corn. 
Sutherland; and she threw herself back into a Which are blackest, none can say ; 
cushioned chair, and bowed her face upon hér But long lashes veil a light 
hands, until all the amber ringlets drooped and That had else been all too bright. 


But 


there is nothin 
laughter in al 


all come safely through it! 
out that to free their slaves means fast to emp- 
ty their pockets, and go to work with their own 


When they find‘ 


rating the effect. Don’t fear for Mr. Suther- 
land, « He will be. brought beautifully out of 
it! Only note it! he will never send a son of 
his to be educated at a Northern college. 
eheer up, my love, and never mind my 
' Really it is legitimate food for laugh- 
44 tha! ha! ha! ha!” 
“Qh, don’t! Only think of it, even at its 
ere, for weeks past, he has been ming- 

with these sort of persons—mixing 


ssngeon ander Geek feceomeny of sabe 


eenlinrly sad onypassing boantiful. Ab! if I. 
Jd have had at my sk F the trientie i 7 heart 
Sa Let wt crn wes sow cioah | 

J? But as it was, one . 


ee Paarateaey 


nats , gracious Queen of Heaven! itis.a 


betrothed!” she exclaimed, 
proud and_ passionate ener- 


p Mrs. Vivian gave way to a peal 
anges, exeleimng, 
iden! gentlemen will do 
pairs ty : 
parapet Aad was of that mellow, Italian brown, flushing and 
ning in the cheeks to a carnation rich- 
| ness: (Uncle Billy, who sincerely admired ‘his 
sister, always said that her complexion over re- 
minded him of the bloom on 4 ripe, luscious 
1. He said her face was 80 ¢ from 
oat ve of her time of life, whose 


ou sim- 
things, 





















manner, Miss Sutherland. 

dignity, while Mrs, Vivian, sti 

quired, “ Where is Uncle?” — 
“Where? Yea!” ‘Ke 


ens has vps ap ran ; 
now I suppose he’ll not be to supper. 
T went down to the mill to bring him Gane © 


supper ; he was not there! _ 
was? ‘Gone over’ the or 


on my sacred word and hon 
Unele Billy, growing crimson 
most cruel, unjust, unw ura ta 
1 over heard of in all m 
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exactly right.” ° 
a hat did T tell you, Valeria,’ said 

Miss Sutherland, in a low aries. 

‘ “And, now, what is this mighty mystery 

that must be concealed fromgClement?”’ 

Mrs. Vivian and Miss Sutlférland exchanged 

glances, and the latter replied: “ It is a letter 


teemed friend here.” 
“ Ah! Umph—hum! Yes! But now, my dear 


foolish, and need to be counselled by the wis- 
dom of age. Observe, therefore, what I say, 


circumstance or combination of circumstances 
whatever, that will justify you in withholding 


great self-satisfaction. 


fronting him. 


CHAP. IV. 


Round her eyes her trosses lay ; 


ood, 


: a On -the opposite side of the Pearl from 

Be ade < ahic ptt en al serctigier: Cashmere, and a little farther down the river, 
it was to laugh. Miss Sutherland raised her 
head in silent surprise and displeasure. 
still Valeria laughed, till the tears ran down 
her cheeks, holding up one hand in speechless 
deprecation, to implore forgiveness for a mirth 
impossible to restrain. - 
yoive—“ Why, my dear, unsophisticated girl, 
ta great deal of food for 
He has been in New 
York at the height of the annual fever, and has 
caught it! He has been bit by a raging re- 
He has been stung 
by an Abolitionist, and is in a state of virulent 
inflammation! Not the first hot-headed young 
‘Southerner sent to a Northern college who has 


fallen into the same series of fevers. But they rectly into the rooms upon the first floor. In |, 
i the right-hand front room, opening upon two 


sides into the piazza, upon the next evening 
after the events et in the last chapter, sat 
i ige- | Mrs. Sutherland. She was a medium-sized, 
pee a vee Se teat fall-formed branette, of perhaps forty years of 
age; yet so perfect was her physical organi- 
zation, and so well-regulated her moral nature, 
so even, calm, and blameless, had been the tenor 
of her life, that now, at the age when most 
American women are mournful wrecks, she 
was a specimen—not, certainly, of youthful 
beauty—but of a rarer kind of maturcd and 
rfected matronly beauty. Her style was no- 
le aad simple. Her rich, abundant hair of 
ople of sll colors | glossy black, with en light, was plainly 
in a stifling | divided above a broad 
down upon the temples in heavy looped bands, 
akable insult he has | was carried behind and twisted into a thick, 
rich éoil, and wound round and round into a 
large knot fastened with pins—there were no 
combs, curls, ribbons, or fripperies of any sort, 
to mar the simple, grand beaut r of the head. 
The eyebrows were black, and lightly arched ; 
the eyes large, dark, and very quiet, under their 
ave no | curtain of long black lashes é the nose perfect- 
ideas of refine- ay ecole and the cheeks, 






tly beautiful in contour. Her 








; and awaited the 


and do ren 
wire-gauze blinds, and bu 
{the rooms to destroy any m 


“And at what 









time shall I order sapper, 


it will be necessary to put it back 
hours. You must judge of that. 
Mr. Sutherland’ may arrive at any time be- 
tween this and ten o'clock.” © 

The housekeeper left the room, and the lady 
sank into her chair again, to re-peruse her let- 
ter, smiling and murmuring to herself, half 
aloud, “Dear boy! dearest Mark! 
mother ever had a sor like mine. 
first—comes to.me before hastening to see his 
lady-love—his adored. India. 
but his Qevotion shall be rews 




















ting desk, took paper, and pen, and ink, and 
wrote the following note: 
SILENTSHADES, June, 184-. 
My dear neice, but dearer 
daughter, just get into your carriage, and 
come to me, and do not pause to wonder why 
It is late, | know, bat the moon 
shines brightly, and the roads are good—your 
driver is careful, and the distance is short. 
More than all, dear daughter, I consider your 
coming very important, 
Your affectionate aunt and mother, 

Hexen B, SurHer.anp. 
Having sealed this letter, the lady rang the 
bell and gave it in charge of a footman, urging 


from Mr, Sutherland, sir, that-concerns myself 
alone, and | d»,not choose to make its contents 
public, even at the suggestion of my dear es- 


So hasten, darling, to . D 
erty. inch by inc 
without Webster, and now, alone, near one 
hundred miles interior in the wilds of. inter- 
tropical Africa, | find Webster an indispensa- 
ble vade mecum, in reducing to writing a bar- 


child, let me say one word. Young people are 


and be guarded by my advice. There is no 


Soon @ waiter entered, and lighted up the 
rooms; and he had searcely closed the blinds 
and withdrawn, before the sound of carriage- 
wheels were heard approaching, and the lady 
hastened out into the hall. 
paused before the door, and in an instant after, 
Mark Sutherland had alighted, and was clasped 
to the bosom of his mother. 

“Oh, my dear Mark! I am so overjoyed. to 
have you again!” 

“ Dear mother, I am so proud and happy to 
find you looking so well! 
sent my friend—Mr. Lincoln Lauderdale— 
Mrs. Sutherland.” 

A Jow how frgm the gentleman, and a deep 
courtesy from the lady, and then, smilingly 
throwing off her habitual reserve, Mrs. Suther- 
land offered her hand, saying— 

“T am very glad to see you, Mr. Lauderdale. 
You are not a stranger, [ assure you. 
has taught me to esteem you, and desire your 
Will you enter now?” 

And with another smile she gaye her hand 
to her guest, and permitted him to lead her 
into the drawing-room. 

Mr. Sutherland remained in the hall, to give 
some directions to the grooms, and to order the 
baggage of his guest taken up to his ¢ 
After which, he entered the parlor, an 
his hand affectionately upon his friend’s shoul- 


any secret from your father ; nevertheless, I am 
bound to say that nothing under the sun could 
excuse you in betrayitg, even te him, the confi- 
dence of your betrothed husband. Now, I hope 
you understand your duty! At least,-you have 
“y advice!” said Uncle Billy, wiping his head, 
after which he placed his handkerchief in his 
straw hat, seated himself, and put the hat upon 
the carpet between his feet—all with a look of 
“ At least the advice is very practical!” said Permit me to pre- 
an ironical voice behind them. All turned -to 
see Mr. Sutherland the elder, who had silent- 
ly entered. He was of an unusually tall, atten- 
uated form, with a yellow, bilious, cadaverous 
face, whetted to the keenest edge hy care and 
rapacity, and surrounded by hair and whiskers 
80 long and bristling as to give quite a fero- 
cious aspect to a set of features that without 
them would have looked merely cunning, He 
strode into the midst of the circie, and stand- 
ing before his daughter, demanded in an au- 
thoritative tone, “Give me that letter, Miss 
Sutherland!” She turned deadly pale, but 
without an instant’s hesitation arose to her 
feet, placed the letter in her bosom, and stood 


Seeing that the matter was about to take a 
very serious turn, Mra. Vivian playfully inter- 
fered, by nestling her soft little hand into the 
great bony one of the planter, and saying with 
her bewitching smile, “Ah, then, Mr. Suther- 
land, let young people alone. Donot rifle a young 
girl’s little mysteries. Remember when you 
were youthful—it was not so long ago but what 
you can remember, | am sure,” she said, with 
an arch glance. “And when you used to write 
sweet nonsense to one beantiful Cecile, her moth- 
er, how would you have liked it if the practical 
commercial eyes of good Monsieur Dumoulins 
had read your letters? Come! give me your arm 
to supper: we haye waited for youhalf an hour ;” 
and the lively lady slipped hor arm into his ; 
and Mr. Sutherland, with the yery ill grace of 
a bear led captive, suffered himself to be car- 
st into tears, and silent- | ried off. Mr. Billy Bolling, with a flourishing 
bow, gave his hand to Miss Sutherland, and 
had turned it about, and found the commence- | Paul Sutherland lead Rosalie. 

ment, India recovered her voice, and said in 
broken accents, “ You know how closely I haye 
kept his correspondence for the last few weeks. 
Alas! I have had a reason for.it, Valeria, my 
Little do his uncles imagine what de- 
But he conceals noth- 


“My dear Lauderdale, when you feel dis- 
posed—or, rather, if you feel disposed—to 
change your dress—Flamingo will show you 
Supper will be ready 
Madame, when will supper be ready ¢” 

“ My dear Mark, any timo—in an hour—an 
hour and a half”—— 

“In an hour, Lincoln; that will give you 
Flame! lights here. 
Lauderdale to his room, and consider yourself 
in his exclusive service while he honors us with 
his company. I presume you will prefer Flame, 
my dear Lincoln, because you already’ know 


your apartment. 








“Thank you, but really I do not need” 
“Oh, say not a word, my dear boy ! 
you have been subjected to the enervating in- 
fluence of this climate for a week, you will bet- 
ter know what you need.” 

Ky this time Flamingo made his appearance 
Lauderdale arose to fol- 
Sutherland accompanied hiin into 


The apartment was very pleasant. The in- 
ner shutters of wire gauze, that were closed 
against the mosqiitoes, did not exclude the fresh 
and fragrant evening breeze that fanned the 
room. The elegant tea-table stood in the midst, 
and the whole was illumined by light subdued 
through shades of ground glass—not figured— 
but plain, and diffusing a soft, clear, even ra- 
past-it has been an onerous burden to my con-|diance. They sat down to the table, and cof- 
fee and tea were served by waiters from the 
“My love! what has he been doing there? | sideboard. To dispel the last shades of sus- 
picion and discontent from the mind of Mr. 
Sutherland, Mrs. Vivian remarked: “ We are to 
have Mr. Mark Sutherland home in a very few 
days, if | understand aright. N’est ce pig, chere 


_with chamber lamps. 


“My dear Mark,” said the former, “did I 
understand you to say that Mrs. Sutherland 
was your own mother ?” 
“Undoubtedly my own mother! 
Besides, my friend, pardon me! but 
really, where are your eyes? 
be the image of each other!” 
“ Well, now, although both of you are dark, 
with high complexions, | cannot see the like- 
ness to save my soul,” said Lauderdale, mis- 
chievouosly ; then adding, “she is very hand- 


We are said to 


“ Ts she not!” echoed Sutherland, with en- 
thusiam, and accompanying Lauderdale up 
stairs—* the handsomest worsan in the world? 
You should see India. 
more than that, she—my mother, [ mean—is 
the most excellent, except—none.” 

“[ cannot think that she was so handsome 
in early youth as she is now.” : 

“Oh, [ suppose her youth to her maturity 
was as the budding to the blooming rose—that 
is all. Here is your room. Make Flame sup- 
ply you with anything you may need, that is 
not at hand; and for your life—nay, more, for 
your good looks, worth more than life—do not 
open the wire shutters ; if you do, you may look 
in the glass in ten minutes after, and fancy 
yourself ill with the orysipelas. Au revoir / 
When you are ready, come down.” 

Mark Sutherland left the room, and instead 
of seeking his own chamber, to refresh himself 
with a change of raiment, he hastened down 
the stairs, entered the parlor, and once more 
clasped his mother fervently in his arms, and— 

“My dearest mother,” and. “My dearest 
Mark,” were the words exchanged between 
them. “But, oh, Mark! how haggard you 
You have been ill, and never 


and back from its banks, in a small vale em- 
bosomed in hills, was Silentshades, the home 
of Mark Sutherland. The homestead was the 
same that had been built by her father, upon 
first laying out the plantation. The house was 
hen. she found her | Very modest and unpretending—a moderate- 
sized, oblong building of two stories, painted 
light brown, with green shutters, and with piaz- 
zas surrounding both floors. The house was sha- 
[ded and darkened by Catalpa trees clustering 
thick about it and overhanging the roof. The 
pillars of the piavzas were thickly twined with 
running vines, that, branching and interlacing, 
formed a beautiful tréllage of foliage and 
flowers. Doors from this piazza admitted di- 


let me know it.” . 

“No, upon my honor, mother!” 

“Ah, but you are so pale and thin, and your 
expression is so anxious—what & it? 
can it be, Mark ?” : e 

“My own dear mother, it is nothing that 
should give you any uneasiness. 
long, fatiguing ride, and—I have not heard 
from India for more than a week.- How is my 


“ Ah, rogue! a lover’s anxiety. 
cause of those haggard looks? 
come to me first! 
anticipated all your wishes. Your India will 
be here to meet you—! am expecting her every 
Hark! there are her carriage- 
wheels!” said the lady, going to the window ; 
then hurrying back, she exclaimed, “ Peste / 
she has some one with her—that lively little 
Mrs. Vivian, | suppose. 
carry her off to a dressing-room, and leave you 


forehead, and laying ying nee 
isten, Mark! Iw 


And Mrs. Sutherland. went to the hall door, 
which she reached just as Mrs. Vivian, who 
was the first to alight, entered. 

[vO BE CONTINUED.] 
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how much more unto thee! both in the flesh 
ppg te es 
as” 8 Epistle to Phi has been par 
ded before the world as an example and divine 
authgrity for returning fugitive slaves, it ap- 
pears strange that the history of the transac- 
tion, which was neither more nor lese, on the 
part of the Apostle Paul, than a friendly inter- 
position for the adjustment of a difficulty be- 
tween an elder and a ig brother of a 
family, in whose welfare 

decided interest, should not have elicited from 
some anti-slavery writer an exposition more 
conformable to thn 

going extracts, than 
gi | a it, This 


e manifested a yery 


e- facts presented in the fore- 
ny that has hither 
is view of the subj 
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that “those who know nothing fear nothing,” 


naticism ” have no terrors. + ae: 
Sa ton ee 
WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY IN WEST 
AFRISA. 


Banaxa, July 17, 1852. 
When in College, fighting my way with pov- 
, 1 feit that I could not do 


barous dialect, and. translating into it civilized 


and Christian ideas. I, M. Presron, 


Missionary of Am. Board. 
a . 





For the National Fra. 
SLAVERY AND ITS DEFENDERS. 
BY A NORTH CAROLINIAN. 


[ConcLuDED.] 
1 come now to an unpleasant task, and in- 
troduce it with the following quotations from 
“A Carolinian.” He says: 
“ Mrs. ‘Stowe’s favorite illustration of the 
master’s power to the injury of the slave is 


infants ten months old, being sold from the 
arms of their mothers, and of men whose habit 
it is to raise children to sell away from their 
mothers as soon a8 they are old enough to be 


Slayery to be derived from Mrs. Stowe’s book, 
we should régard the families of slaves as ut- 
terly unsettled and vagrant. I[f such were the 
case, we should not be prepared to find in the 
race that.exquisite sensibility which Mrs. Stowe 
claims for it. For God, in his wisdom, ‘ tem- 
African mothers were permitted such slight 
wot of the maternal affection, the ma- 
ternal instinct would mercifully be blunted in 
them. * * * We would not speak 


family ties. We deplore it, as one of the hard 
necessities of the poor man’s position upon the 


yet more than is necessary to the system. 
Every day, however, greater efforts are made 


same family, when. crime comes in between 


the subject, we should find that there is 
separation of families among the negroes than 


sible, sold together.” 


slaves at 


man of candor. Let him reflect how 


sternly upholds them in its perpetration. 


tise for “likely young ne 
head married men under forty, 
der ‘thirty, are bought wit 


fn the old States, are licble to be separ 





| after arriving in the Southern markets, Peo- 
at erally: buy what they want, and not 
| what they-have no use for; and hence the 
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eimen of rank heresy. But upon the theory 








it may still be entertained by a few, like my- 
self, for whom the terms “ heretic” and “ fa- 


the separation of families. We are told of 


separated. Were our views of this feature of 


pers the wind to the shorn lamb.’ And if 


lightly of such an eyil as the destruction of 
earth. In Slavery we know that it exists. as 


to lessen the evil. * *  * — And beit 
remembered that there is no separation like 
the gulf that opens between members of the 


them. * * - * We feel confident, that 
if statistics could be had to throw light neon 
eas 


occurs with almost any other class of persons. 
Among the rich, the pursuits of education, the 
claims of extended business, «he facilities and 
inducements of travel, are all motives which 
do not enter into the case of the slave. It is 
true that the separation induced by these 
causes is voluntary, and not so. complete as 
with the negro; but such is not the case with 
the great mass of emigrants, and with the 
a of foreign countries. * * * 
n the sales (of slaves) they are, as far as pos- 


I have thus presented “A Carolinian’s” ac- 
count of the practice of separating families, 
in order that the reader may see his strong de- 
sire to extenuate and palliate an enormity of 
which he is unable to deny the existence. 
There is one broad, genéral answer, which may 
be given to all that the defenders and apolo- 
gists of Slavery have to say upon this branch 
of the subject, and that is this: The laws of 
all the slaveholding States, except Delaware, 
warrant the master in separating husbands 
and wives, and infants from the breasts of their 
mothers. They may separate them by thou- 
sands of miies, and no man has a right to in- 
terpose in the name of violated humanity, to 
revent the cruel deed. This is undeniable. 

t cannot be denied, either, that. every free per- 

son, however vicious and depraved, has the un- 
limited regal power to own, to buy, and to sell, 
iis pleasure. And I might, without 

a single fact, safely leave it to the common 
sense of mankind to judge how far the worst 
men in society are likely to be restrained by 
moral considerations in the exercise of power 
which the law confers upon them. This view 
of the subject must be sufficient to nag every 
ifficult 

Wis to restrain from evil, where the dictates of 
religion and morality are sanctioned and en- 
forced by rigid laws and penalties, and he will 
be ablé to conjecture what bad men will do 
when the law warrants their wickedness, and 


“A Carolinian” is much disposed to be ob- 
livious of the actual workings of Slayery in 
this particular; yet he is not so uncandid as 
wholly to deny, or 80 unjust as wholly to de- 
fend, the practice of separating famities. But 
I must say that his account of it falls'so far 
short of the truth, as to amount to a gross mis- 
representation. There is scarcely a county in 
the large slave districts of the South—that is 
to say, where the slaves constitute a third or 
more of the people—which has not one, two, or 
more slave-traders, who occupy themselves ia 
the business of buying and selling slaves. 
They buy in the old States, and drive or ship 
their biped cattle to the Southwest. I will not 
say that these persons are entirely reckless of 
the happiness of the negroes, th there is not 
one of them who has not sundered the matrimo- 
nial and parental tie oftener then he has sent 
droves to the market. They generally adver- 
7’ under which 
orty, and women un- 

out scruple, ree 
the women are often forced to leave hehin 
their infant children. [ have seen this done, 
from no pecuniary necessity, and, what is 
worse, as it illustrates the brutalizing effects of 
custom, by persons of respectable character, 
| who were in many respects good cititens. The 
farnilies, eveu if sold together to the trader 


jueney of these instances. There is not a 
Aisict of vo es in extent in the slave re. | « 
ated, which will not nt | 
it is not the traders who 


The practice provails 
(e pt ot thon plant- 
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remembered, that there is no sepa- 
ration like the gulf that opens between a. 
bers of the same fi 7, when crime comes in 
between them.” This comparison of the ordi- 
nary legal workings of Slavery to instances of 
desperation and crime, which are made capi- 
tal felonies in- all countries,.is a severity of 
sensu nich my reg: for “ niti of 
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from making. But defenders and apologists 
of Slavery unconsciously, though quite natu- 
rally, degrade and outlaw the system, by pla- 
cing side by sido its legitimate effects and con- 
sequences, With the criminal calendar of free 
States... They offset the legal cruelty and in- 
justice of Slavery, for which the victim has no 
redross, y pointing oat the occasional infrac- 
tions of the criminal code in other countries, 
and seem to take itfor granted that, so long 
as violence and crime exist in spite of law and 
ware opinion in States which boast of their 
reedom and humanity, there can be no reason 
why they may not be authorized by law in 
the Southern States, 

( must take a> mn nevertheless, to “ A 
Carolinian’s” remarks upon the cruelty of for- 
tune, in separating poor emigrants from their 
families. | had heard much of the ills of 
poverty in European countries; have paid 
close attention to the statistics of emigration ; 
and have been for many years an habitual 
réader of the news and current literature of 
this country and of England, and I ‘protest 
that I never read or heard of this fountain of 
human woe until it was opened up to my view 
by the sympathetic genius of the far-distant 
slaveholder. 

Many reasons induce me to think that. the 
picture he has drawn.of the suffering poor in 
this particular is a “fancy sketoh”—that it 
js one of those instances in which our author 
has fallen into the Pharisaical practice which 
he elsewhere derides, of preaching a “ distant” 
pnlane ners: Irishmen, Germans, and other 
oreigners, sometimes doubtless come to the 
United States in advance of their families, and 
in & few months are able to send muney home 
for the purpose of bringing them. over to this 
country.* It costs but a trifle to bring them, 
and this amount is soon raised by industry and 
the assistance of friends. But the Government 
of Great Britain furnishes thg means of: emi- 
gration to her colonies, to her poorest classes, 
and there is not the slightest probability that 
they would separate families. _If Irishmen or 
other foreigners voluntarily abandon their 
families, | imagine there is no great suffering 
on either side. And there is this general an- 
swer to this and other social evils pointed out 
by “A Carolinian” as offsets to Slavery—that 
they are incident to all societies, slaveholding 
and free. Voluntary family ruptures are as 
common at the South, among whites and slaves, 
and arising from the same causes, as in frée 
States. In like manner, poverty and vice in 
large cities are not confined to free States ; 
they are evils that accompany a dense popula- 
tion in any clime or under any form of Gov- 
ernment. They are felt with more intensity of 
suffering in Turkey, China, and other old 
States, than in any part of Western Europe or 
America. They are felt. in New Orleans and 
Baltimore, no less than in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston ; and if the Southern cities 
were as large as the Northern, they would have 
a far greater amount of poverty to provide for, 
and less means of meeting the responsibility, 
for the reason that they have less thrift, enter- 
prise, and wealth. 

It is evident, therefore, that Slavery is a su- 

radded evil which the South labors under, 
in addition to those which free States have to 
contend with. I have said nothing of the con- 
dition of the poor freemen of the South, who 
have fewer of the comforts of life than any 
class of freemen that [ have ever seen, The 
capital of the South is invested. in slaves, and 
gives them no’@mployment—they generally oc- 
cupy the poorest portions of the pine ridges 
and hills, .or. what is known-as the “black 
jacks,” a species of stunted ouk, peculiar to the 
poorest soil. In our country, the negroes, re- 
taining a phrase of their African ancestors, 
denominate them“ poor buckra,” and in the 
West Indies. they were, in the times of Slavery, 
atyled the “red shanks,” from going without 
shoes and stockings. Aon intelligent Southern 
gentleman, who has resided in this city (Wash- 
ington) for two. years, thinks that there is as 
much poverty, vice, and suffering, in his native 
county, with half the population, as in Wash- 
ington. Yet he comes from a good section of 
the country, where the land is better than the 
average. Statistics take no account of: this 
dispersed and v: t vice and wretchedness 
among the halfemployed and unemployed 
poor of the South; yet the amount and degree 
of it is truly appalling- 

There is this difference to be obseryed, too, 
between the social evils adverted to by “A 
Carolinian,” and Slavery: the Press of the free 
States of this Union and of England are at per- 
fect liberty te discuss those evils, and to insist 
upon the necessity of reform; while it is re- 
garded as little short of treason ia a Southern 
newspaper to hint at the evils of “the peculiar 
institution.” The ee ai of New. York 
which has the largest circulation of any in the 
Union, makes it a leading feature of its char- 
acter to point out the social evils of that and 
other cities, and to urge the most radical meas- 
ures of reform. | allade to the T'ribune, the 
editor of which is an avowed. Fourierite, an— 
w unceasing war upon present soeial or- 
ganizations. It is immaterial to my present. 
purpose whether his remedial suggestions are 
wise. I only alluds to him to show the entire 
freedom of the Pross in the free States; and 
that if society in that quarter of the Union is 
not free from great evils, it is blessed with that 
which has been universally recognised as the 
harbinger of Reform—a free Press; 

The attempt to place Slavery on the footing 
of the despotic power conferred upon parents 
and ences, will ne ‘bear thority ment’s onal 
tiny. In the one case, the au y is con 
by nature and by society, for the most benefi- 
cent and disinterested purposes, over persons 
who are unable to take care of themselves. In 
the case of parents, the authority, it is true, is 
bestowed by nature indiseriminately, upon the 
good and bad, but is always accompanied by 
a tie of afection which is the best guaranty 
for its discreet use, ‘The law may. «nterpose to 
protect the child from the bratality of its pa- 
renta, and public opinion fully and strongly 
sustains such interposition, “Guardians and 
masters of apprentices aro selected for their 
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these oases oan the law interpose to protect t 
sluve in the exercise of these several duties, 
which he deems essential to his eternal salva- 
tion. This is what the law permits, and so far 
as the privilege of reading iv concerned, is gen- 
erally though uot invariably enforced to the 
letter. How insulting to the common sense 
aid homanity of this age is the attempt to 
compare this system with parental authority ! 
A regard for truth, liberty, and humanity, 
has constrained me to expose thus freel 
fallasion ag eolprepenenn laine of “A Caro-. 
linian,” which have doubtless proceeded in 2 
great measure from an am:able dere to hood- 
wink the Southern penple into a belief that 
they really have that ‘sense of moral re- 
sponsibility in the matter cf Slavery, which he 
wishes them to possess. J} must do our author 
the justice to say that his sentiments, and the 
interest which 
the colored race, are highly to be commended, 
while I hold his principles to be unsound and 
of evil tendency. ‘Nevertheless, when the 
Southern mind becomes imbued with the senti- 
ments of “ A Carolinian,” there can be no dan- 
ger from his principles. For when the heart is 
red te de that which is “just and equal” 
towards. the slaves, the logic of the head will 













































































































































error consists in the effort to justify or apolo- 
gize for laws amd usages which he would per- 
suade his countrymen to abandon; as if there 
could be any longer a reason for giving them 
up when they are shown to be just and neces- 

. . T will not say that a man ie always re- 
quired to declare the whole truth, but he 
should never maintain or apologize for error. 
He may teach practical duties, and leave ab- 
stract questions of right to take care of them- 
selves, when the assertion of abstract truth 
would only destroy his usefulness. This was 
the course pursued by the Apostles in reference 
to this question of Slavery, and their example 
may be imitated by Southern men in like situ- 
ations; but they are utterly unjustifiable, and 
unsustained by the apostolic example, in going 
a step further to defend the evil system. 

Since writing the foregoing essay, I ascer- 
tain that only a portion of “ A Carolinian’s” 
pamphlet has fallen under my observation— 
viz: that whieh appeared in the Living Age. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


New. Orleans, January 9, 1853.—On the day 
of the Presidential election, just was sub- 
mitted to the people of this State the adoption 
or rejection of the new State Constitution, and it 
was adopted by a majority of upwards of 1.000 
votes. Jt was looked upon asa Whig measure, 
having been adopted in Convention by a strict 
party vote, and its acceptance by the people was 
therefore a source of great satisfaction to the 
Whig party. The opposition of the Democratic 
party to it was owing to the clause styled the 
Wegro Population Basis. In the basis of rep; 
resentation for the. Legislature, the slaves are 
included in the population—thus giving to the 
large slaveholding parishes a preponderance 


over the smaller slaveholding parishes, as here- 
tofore. In the recent State election, however, 
the have gained the Legislature, and 


of course this article will-be rescinded, particu- 
larly as many of the most prominent Whigs 
are in favor of it, and say that the clause was 
only accepted to sutisfy the country members, 
and thereby obtained their votes for some im- 
provements relative to this city. 

I read with much pleasure H. Ward Beech- 
er’s detence of his sister and himself, and tan- 
not conceive but that they-(or-she) will be sue- 
cessful in their suit, though their failure would 
not surprise me as much as some other things 
wh ‘ch | have heard of the same nature. 

Unyle Tom’s Cabin is to be found in a great 
many houses in this city, and receives more or 
Jess of condemnation, though universally ad- 
mitted to be a superior work of art. My busi- 
ness leads me a great deal into. bookstores, and 
I am imformed by the book: (corroborated 
by my own eyes and ears to a great. extent,) 
that there is no work extant forwhich they 
have so great an inquiry as this. It has not, 
however, been for sale here yet, though yester- 
day I saw Jewett’s cheap edition, recently is 
sued, oa the counter of one of the largest book- 


sellers, side by, side with Harper’s and Put-* 


nam’s for January. . | presume the others will 
soon follow suit ; for where a community de- 
peta rene article, there need be no fear of sell- 
ing it, ever poisonous it may be. 

. We nah s.slea touch of sateen begin- 
ning of last week; but for several weeks pre- 
vious, the weather was almost insufferably hot 
and dry. The city has, however, been healthy, 
and is more crowded with strangers than it 
Sera ali 

[am rejoiced.to. find such a good feelin 

animating the Free Dem and think we 
can say with truth, © Defeated, but not con- 
quered.” Let them keep doing, and 1856 may 
ote some few folks will not like to 


Journal Off ; Coudersport, Potter to, Penn., 


- Jan, 22, 1853.—Two-thirds of the Hale men 
of this village are subscribers to the National. 
Era. A little effort would accomplish the same 


thing at every office im the country. It is bet- 


be an. 
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subscribers will receive bills in this week’s 
edition of the Eva, Don’t overlook them. 








Mr, Wa. Acorn, No. 826 Lombard street, 


is our agent for the city of Philadelphia, and 
is fully authorized to receipt for subscriptions 


Mr. A. will deliver the paper to subscribers, 
at their residences or places of business, on the 
payment of fifty cents per annum in addition 
to the regular subscription price. : 
~ Single copies of the paper may also be had 
at his residence. 
‘If any of our Philadelphia subscribers are in 
arréars to Mr. A., they are requested to make 
immediate payment to him, as we have giver 
him positive instructions to cut off all who have. 
uot paid for the paper in advance. 


Mr. W. Harnep, Agent of the Amorican 
Anti-Slavery Society, No. 48 Beekman street, 
is our agent for the city of New York, and is 
fully authorized to receipt for subscriptions to 
he manifests in the welfare of | 


——~— 


_— 


Mr. 8. B. Nosiex, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
who proposes to travel in Michigan this win- 
ter, is an authorized agent for the National 


TO ADVERTISERS—CIRCULATION 28,000. 


Owing to our heretofore cheap rate of ad- 
vertising and very extensive and daily increas- 
ing circulation, we find advertisements crowd- 
ing in upon@is, and occupying more space in. 
our columns than we oan devote to them with- 
out doing injustice to our readers. We have 
therefore raised our scale of prices, which are 
stili lower than the rates charged by papers of 
as large @ circulation, and have allotted but 
three columns to them ; so that every adver- 
tisement appearing in our columns will heve 
the advantage of being certain to be read. 

Rares or Apvertisine.—Ten cents a line 
for the first insertion, and five cents a line for 
each subsequent insertion. 


Subscribers who do not file the Era, and 
have on hand No. 309, will confer a favor by 
remailing it to this office. 


een 


One copy, one year 
Three copies * 


“ 
a“ 


These terms regulate 
for single copies, and for clubs, to old or new sub- 
Three, five, or ten old subscribers, for 
example, by clubbing, may have so many copies 
of the Era for $5, $8, or $15. 

AGENTS AND CLUBS. 
Agents are entitled to fifty cents on each 
new yearly subscriber, and twenty-five cents on 
each renewed subsoriber—except in the case of 


endorsement,” &c. € 
. The last paragraph w 
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NOTICE TO AGENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


We still continue to supply subscribers from the 
commencement of the volume. 
Agents and others, in sending in lists of subscribers, 
will groatly accommodate us by designating who 
are old and who are new ones; also, by being par- 
ticular in giving all the inztia/s of each subscriber 
named, as we often have many of the same name at 
one post office, and are therefore liable to-give credit 
to the wrong individual. 
We give no receipts. As we do strictly a oash 
business, the receipt of the paper will be a sufficient 
If, by an oversight, a porson should receive 
a paper beyond the time paid for, it is our loss, not 


Persons who have sent us clubs of ten or upwards 
are privileged to add to tho elub at the rate of $1.50 
each, for either o/d or new subsoribres. 
Subseribers wishing their papers changod must 
give the name of the post office to be changed from, 
as well as the post office they wish it thereafter sent 20. 


TERMS OF THE NATIONAL EAA, 


the price of the Era 


clubs. 

A club of three subscribers, one of whom 
may be an old one, at $5, will entitle the per- 
son waking it up to a copy of the Era for three 
months; a club of five, two of whom may be 
old ones, at $8, to a copy for six months; a 
club of ten, five of whom may be old ones, at 
$15, toa copy for one year. 
warded by mail, at our risk. Large +mounts 
may be remitted in drafts or certificates of de- 
It will be seen that the price of the 
paper, single copy, is two dollars a year. 
Agents sometimes allow a subscriber, whom 
they obtain or renew, the benefit of their com- 
mission, 80 that the subscriber, by their kind- 
ness, gets his paper for $1.50, or $1.75, as the 





(yr Correction.—The printer, in setting 
up a few paragraphs last week, commenting 
upon a singuldr misconception in the Ohio 
Times, made sad havoc with our words. He 
represented us as saying, “We are sorry to seo 
that our friend of the Ohio Times sees such Rid 
jin our endorsement, a new move,” &c. 
wrote, “ We are sorry to see that our.friend of 
the Ohio Times finds in this letter and in our 


@ republish in a cor- 
rected form, as it was printed 80 as to cast an 
imputation on our cotemporary : 
“This is our answer to the Ohio Times. 
‘| editor has wholly misunderstood Mr. Philli 
: _| who is too well known by our friends Guanealt 
Sais ponte ain: | ssiant 1s Toege—and thee Woe varaning 
: Fi tatie ta heals mes— a i 
amoly “ a and purposes of the Era. His sommcidtien ‘of 
the letter and of our course is utterly wrong.” 


Deatu or Mr. Burtt.—With sorrow we 
announce the decease of A. H. Buell, a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the State of New 
| York. He died at an early hour last Sunday 
morning. Ho was a man of sound political 
tlemanly. 
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For the National Hra. 
TRUST, 

The same old baffling questions! O my friend, 
*I cannot answer them. )In vain I send 
My soul into the dark, where never bura 

The lampe of science nor tho natural light 
OfR n’s sun-and stars. I cannot learn 
Their great and solemn meanings, nor discern . 
The awful secrets of tho eyes that turn 

Evermore on us through the day and night, 

’ “With silent challenge and a dumb domand, 
Proffering the riddlos of the dread unknown, 
Like the calm Sphinxes, with their eyes of stone, 

Questioning the centuries from their veils of sand! 

I have no answer for myself or thee, | 

Save that I learnod beside my mother’s knee: 

“ All is of God that is, or is to be; 

And God is good.” Let this suffice us still, 

Resting in childlike trast upon His will, 

Who moves to His great ends, unthwarted by the ill! 

J. G. W. 
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ia @ matter of h 
ive offices have been filled b 
nominees; that our princi- 
misters have beou dictated by 
at the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations in the Senate has nearly always been 
under. their control. . 

In connection with this fact, we make. an-” 
other averment—the action. of the Govern- 
ment has been. directed generally towards the 
acquisition of territory which it was believed 
would extend the area and augment the politi- 
cal power of Slavery ; and, when the spirit of 
Nationality clearly required the care of terri- 
tory not fit for such purposes, its action has 
been vacillating, timid, and compromising. 

All its territorial acquisitions have been on 
our Southern “and Southwestern borders ; and, 
if in some of thom it has failed to accomplish 
its great. object, the cause of such failure is 
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Forzien,.CornesPonpence.—A subsoriber 
writes, “A little more foreiga news would he 
very acceptable.” We have taken measures 
to seeure a very able foreign correspondent, 
and hope soon.to be able to supply a deficiency 
which we have not overlooked. 

Avruorities Askep For.—J. 8. wishes the 
Fugitive Law of 1793, and the decision in the 
Prigg case. Ho will find the former in Story’s 
Laws of the United States, Ist volume, and the 
latter in 16 Peters’s Reports, p. 539. 

Vireinira Free Voteks.—A young voter in 
Hancock county, Virginia, writes that in that 
county there were ten or twelve Free Demo- 
crate, but he is not aware that any vote for 
Hale and Julian was given there, except by 
himself. We hope there will be a hundred fold 
next time. Why put the light under a bushel ? 
How to Do It.—A gentleman in Indiana, 
who labored hard for the election of General 
Scott, wrote to us soon after the election, that 
he had now done with the old parties, and was 
resolved to go to work for the Free Democracy. 
He has just sent for thirty copies of the Era, to 
circulate among his old political friends, so 
that they too may be led to join the ranks of 
the Independent Democracy. That is the way 
to do it, “A perpetual dropping wears away 
stone.” 


A pitHy CoRRESPONDENT, insisting upon the 
nevessity of organization and work among the 
friends of freedom, quotes the remark of a sa- 
gecious General, that “ God always favored the 
best disciplined army and those who took the 
best aim ;” and also the saying of a slave, that 
“MB prayer of his legs he found of the most ser- 
viee, as he had prayed forty years without using 
them, with no success; but the moment he used 
them, his prayer became effectual.” 


a 





Justice Donz.—A friend in Sparta, [Linvis, 
wishes us to correct an error into which a 
correspondent of the Era has fallen, in repre- 
senting all of Southern Illinois as in Egyptian 
darkness. Sparta, he eays, gave Hale 199 
votes; the county, 219; Perry, 59; Washing 
county, 40; St. Clair, 20. A good organization, 
he says, will enable them to give 500 votes. 
He adds, “ Try us by our works. We have a 
Press in Sparta, Free Democratic, permanently 
established, with 700 subscribers ; the Era has 
near 100 subscribers here, and the Western 
Citizen 30.” 

The Spartans are worthy of their name. 
An ApvertTisement TO Maxe Monay.— 
Somebody advertises in our columns, that upon 
the receipt of a dollar from any person, he will 
impart to him a eecret by which he can make 
himeelf rich, &e. A few weeks since, a Cin- 
cinnatian sent us a letter about this, stating 
that he had applied to the Postmaster where 
the advertiser lived, for information, and he 
pronounced the thing a humbug. We wrote 
immediately, and received from said advertiser 
full information concerning his secret. It is so 
satisfactory that we feel authorized to continue 
the advertisement—not because we suppose the 
knowledge imparted will make anybody rich, 
unless in peeuliarly favorable circumstances, 
but because a proper use of it will far more 
than repay the money laid out for it. 


een peetemees 


Sa.e or Staves inv Wasuincton.—A sub- 
seriber asks if the sale of slaves in Washington 
be not contrary to that portion of the Corapro- 
mise measures prohibiting the slave trade. No; 
that act simply prohibited the importation of 
slaves into this District, for sale here, or to be 
placed in depot for sale elsewhere. It did not 
touch the buying and selling of slaves already 
in the. District. A slaveholder here may put up 
his slaves at auction, and a negro trader may 
buy them and carry them out of the District, 
without violating any law, except the “ Higher 
Law,” which is not much in vogue where Con- 
gress sits. 

The Hon. Sam Hovsron, of Texas, has been 
re-elected to the Senate of the United States, 
for the term of six years from the 4th of March 
next, by a yote almost unanimous. . 








Hon. Epwarp Everett has been nominated 
by the Whig caucus in the Massachusetts 
Legislature for the Senate of the United States. 


-_——— - —— 


Snow fell in the southern part of Connecticut 
on the 12th and 13th of January. Till then, 
flowers were in growth and bloom in the open 
air. Rare mildness for mid-winter in New 
Englend. RETAE * 

The prickly pear species of cactus is a wild 
plant at Guilford, Connecticut, growing plenti- 
fully about rocks and in thickets. It is believed 
by an intelligent gardener and seedsman to be 
indigenous to that‘locality. Will any one say 


region? © * 


C. Richardson, Lewis Melrath, and Joseph J. 








if any other species of cactus is native to that 


One Tuousanp Dottars Rewarv.—Abner 


Stubbs, on behalf of the neighbors and friends 


to be sought, not in the relaxation of its pur- 
pose, but iniythe intervention of cirumestan- 


| ces “anlooke@for and beyond its control. All 
wits territorial concessions have been on our 
| Northern and Northwestern borders, and have 
| been the result, not of causes beyond its con- 
| trol, but of the influence of Slavery, which, 
unwilling to Razard its security for what, if 
obtained, would but strengthen a power ad- 
verse to itself, compelled the Government to 
yield. It sold American territory on our North- 
eastern boundary, to a Foreign Power, which 
it menaces for the occupation of a miserable 
little colony in Central America ; and it ceded 
to the same Power more than five degrees of 
Northwestern territory to which it asserted 
and demonstrated a title “clear and indispu- 
table.” 

In the last war, too, when it was in the 
power of this country,to conquer the Canadas, 
and destroy forever, on this Continent, the 
empire of our great commercial rival, military 
operations were suffered to languish, supplies 
were tardily furnished, our officers and soldiers 
were disabled by want of means, if not by in- 
structions, from efficient advances upon the 
enemy. ‘Had “such imbecility been betrayed 
in our late Mexican campaigns, we should 
have been the scorn of the world. : 


The majority of Northern people are really 
progressive. Their motto is “ Excelsior.” They 
love the Union, they are proud of their free 
institutions, they seek their extension. They 
are for progress, both as it regards the oultiva- 
tion and improvement of present possessions, 
and as it regards further acquisitions. Terri- 
torial expansion, they believe, is not only con- 
sistent with, but favorable to, internal gaowth 
and development. But they believe that the 
Constitution of the United States was formed 
to protect and extend Liberty, the common in- 
terest, not only of all the States of this-Union, 
but of all mankind. The progress they aim 
at is not the growth-of a Class Interest, the 
development of Sectionalism, but the improve- 
ment of all the States, the expansion of the 
whole Union, and the establishment of free in- 
stitutions wherever American power shall plant 
its standard. 

Have they had their just weight in the 
Councils of the Government? Have their 
ideas been impressed upon its foreign policy? 
Have their views or interests been at all con- 
sulted? Let the brief review we have made 
of the action of our Government in respect to 
territorial acquisition and territorial accession 
answer. : 

This, however, touches ‘hut a few points, 


annexation cf the Canadas ought to have con- 
stituted a part of the fixed policy of this Gov- 
ernment. They belong to the same great geo- 
graphical system which embraces the States 
bordering on the Northern Lakes. The same 
waters float the commerce of both; the same 
great river is the natural highway of both, as 
muck as the Mississippi is the natural high- 
way of the States bordering its banks. They 
are inhabited by people kindred in parentage, 
speaking the same language, devoted to simi- 
lar social and political institutions, having 
common interests. The line of division be- 
tween them is arbitrary, unnatural. The 
right of Great Britain to hold the Canadas as 
dependencies, so long as they shall assent, is 
not questioned ; but it is ‘easy to see that this 
connection brings her into a position imposing 
restraints upon our progress in peace, and se- 
curing her advantages against us in war, 
which no other position on the.continent or in 
the islands adjacent could impose or secure. It 
fetters the trade between countries whose in- 
tercourse should be absolutely free, and bur- 
dens us with heavy charges for naval and 
military defences. Great. Britain in possession 
of Cuba would certainly add to the advantages 
she now enjoys through her possessions in the 
West Indies; but by her empire in the Cana- 
das she overlooks directly our whole country, 
and is in the most formidable position at any 
time for offensive operations. . 


How happens it, then, that the Government, 
while intent on excluding her from occupation 
and influence in States and islands adjacent 
to our Southern border, has uniformly evinced 
the utmost indifference to her powerful empire 
lying right on our Northern border? Surely, 
had the non-slaveholders of the Union con- 
trolled the Government, while laboring to 
counteract European influence in any part of 
the Continent, its wisdom and energy would 
have been specially exerted in bringing. about 
peavefully and honorably a political union 
with eountries already intimately connected 
with us geographically. Is there any evidence 
that such has éver been the desire of this 
Government? Certainly nothing in its diplo- 
matic action, nothing in the legislation of the 
country has ever fayored such a policy. We 
speak of the Government and its action under 
the Federal Constitution. During the-Revolu- 
tion, the union of the Canadas.with the States 
was generally desired, and express provision 
was made for their admission into. the Con 

eracy at any time, as follows: 
“Art. X{. Canada acceding to this Confed- 
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There are others of equal, significance. The. 
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sions. Behold’ them!» Solemaly afirming, in 
every variety of form, the right ard duty of 
this country to exclude the nations of Europe: 
from any interference in the affairs of the in- 
dependent States of this hemisphere, they 
openly or tacitly approve of the action of the 
Administration in sustaining the minatory in- 
terference of Great Britain and France in the 
affairs of the Governments of Hayti and Do- 
minica :—why? Slavery was anxious, at what- 
evér cost, to inflict a deadly blow on the power 
of a black empire, and in its blind selfishness 
trampled under foot the Monroe declaration. 
Fiercely reasserting this declaration, we find 
them, with implicit faith in slaveholding gui- 
dance, ratifying a treaty with Great Britain 
for the regulation of affairs in Central Ameri- 
ca, thus recognising a policy in conflict with 
that declaration. And now, when this decla- 
ration is again palpably disregarded by the act 
of Great Britain in colonizing a country in Cen- 
tral America, in which hitherto she has merely 
enjoyed the right of cutting logwood, these 
same progressive. politicians, aware of the de- 
termination of the slaveholders not to go to 
war with so formidable a Power, are trying to 
solace their patriotism and keep up their repu- 
tation among the People, by fulminating new 
resolves, instead of executing resolves alread 
made. ; 
What is needed? The overthrow of the 
Slave Power. This Government, in its foreign 
policy should be controlled by National, not 
Sectional, ideas. The promotion of the inter- 
ests of the whole country, not the growth and 
ascendency of a Sectional Interest, should be 
its aim. We want real, clear-sighted, coura- 
geous, Progressive men in our Councils, not 
men of one idea, not sectionalists, not bluster- 
ers or bullies, not rgsolution-mongers, not men 
braye in speech and coward in act, ready to 
trample on the weak, but cowering beneath 
the strong—men who will proclaim to the world 
no more ¢than they intend to do, and who will 
stand prepared to back their words by deeds. 
What 4 disgraceful attitude we occupy! 
Under the lead of pro-slavery policy, American 
statesmen have forbidden foreign- Powers. to 
plant any new colony in this hemisphere. The 
mandate has been disregarded. Intelligence 
has reached us that a colony has just been 
founded by Great Britain in Central America. 
What is to be done? Will these men stand up 
to their word? Who believes it? Mr. Mason 
says in his place in the Senate, if such a colony 
has been planted, “it must be discontinued.” 
Must ts? Strong words! We place them on 
record. When shall they be fulfilled? Never! 
Where are our fleets—where our armies— 
where our military defences? Menaces will 
answer in our domestic controversies; they 
are vain in our foreign. 

Watch the action of the Senate. See how 
long Mr. Mason will stand by his declara- 
tion ; how long before we are favored with a 
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dare to recommend action / 

Ah! are the nations of Europe blind? Have 
their Ministers lived in this country for noth- 
ing? Are the weaknesses and divisions en- 
gendered by Slavery, unknown to them? Do 
not France and England feel that in the 
emancipation of their slaves they have ac- 
quired an advantage over us, in the strength of 
which they may presume to check our ambi- 
tion, and defy our threats? 

Our foreign relations are perplexed, our 
diplomacy is at fault, our attitude in the 
eyes of the world is one of humiliation—and 
Slavery is the cause’ Clouds and darkness 
settle upon the horizon—our statesmen are be- 
wildered—there is no unity in our councile— 
there is no alternative now, but to fight, for 
which we are unprepared, or to back out, 
which will but provoke the aggressions against 
which we have been so loudly protesting. And 
what is the cause? Slavery. Slaveholders 
have managed our foreign relations, and got 
the country into a dilemma, from which they 
will try to extricate it, by—retreating / 

We shall have more to say on this subject. 
Not long since, we showed how Pro-Slavery 
prejudice had prevented our ascendency in 
Hayti. In another number we shall show how 
Pro-Slavery selfishness and arrogance have 
prevented the independence of Cuba, and 
postponed (indefinitely?) the annexation of 
that island to this country. 


—— 
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Biackwoop’s Magazine. January, 1853. 
York: Leonard Scott & Co. 
& Maury, Washington city. 
This number of Blackwood’s Magazine con- 
tains an article on American Slavery, under 
the form of a review of a work entitled, “ Five 
Years’ Progress of the Slave Power—A Chap- 
ter of American History.” The tone of all pa- 
pers in this periodical touching the question of 
Slavery, hitherto has been Pro-Slavery. Eman- 
cipation has been denounced as a blunder in 
political economy, the colored race has been 
vilified, Alolitionists have been derided. This 
review takes an opposite view, and is pervaded 
by a new spirit. It makes on the whole a 
pretty fair presentation of the nature, growth, 
and workings’of the Slave Power in this coun- 
try, and faithfully reflects the public sentiment 
of England upon the subject. But, the great 
aim of the review is to disparage American In- 
stitutions generally, and to impress upon the 
British people the unapproachable excellence 
of their own Institutions. 

It is painful to see this Republic, boasting of 
its Democracy, held up as a beacon light to 
warn Europe against the adoption of Demo- 
cratic Institutions. The enslavement of three 
millions of our population, the fact that fifteen 
of our thirty-one States are Slaveholding, the 
growth of the Slave Power, and its controlling 
influence over our leading politicians and ovr 
Government, are pointed to as evidencing either 
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platforms of the two old Pro-Slavery 


the Independent Pemocracy and its platform 
jn half dozen lines—wherein it shows but lit- 
tle sense. GEORG 

Winter Evenine Story Boox. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. For Sale by R. Farnham, Penn. 
av., Washington, D. C. 

A capital book for bys, who love stories of 
adventures by land and sea, and perilous en- 
counters with wild beasts and wilder men. 


Rope’s Unitap States Posr Orvice Directory. 
: New York: Charles R. Rode. 

A complete and trustworthy Postal Guide, 
containing tables of all postages, and of all 
post. offices and post routes. The work has 
been prepared with extreme carefulness; and 
Chauncey Smith, of the Appointment otfice, 
Washington, bears witness to its acouracy. “ 
cheerfully express my conviction,” he sayts 
“that this list is the most correcteas well as the 
fullest ever published.” 

Price 50 cents. 
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Granam’s AMeRICAN MonrHLy Macazine. Phila- 
delphia: .G. R. Graham. February, 1853. For 
sale by W. Adam, Ponn. av.. 

A well-filled and handsome sumber, mar- 
red, however, by a flippant critiqae on Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. We do not know the writer, 
but his disquisition is harmless. He doubtless 
plumes himself on having been so independent 
as to defy the judgment'of the world. We ac- 
knowledge his perfect right to be singular, just 
as we would not quarrel with a man for prefer- 
ring Pollok to Milton, or pronouncing Shak- 
speare not fit to be read by proper people. 


Bucuanan’s JouRNAL O¥ Man. Vol. IV, No. 1. 
January, 1853. Editor's address, Cincinnati. 

After a suspension of six months, Dr. Buchan- 
an resumes his publication. The arrangements 
now made, he says, justify him in promising its 
future appearance through the year. We are 
glad of this. The Doctor is a dogmatist, but 
he is indefatigable in research, bold, original, 
and suggestive. 


Amurican Missionary Mgmoriat, By H. W. Pier- 
son, A.M. New York: Harper & Brothers. For 
sale by Franck Taylor, Penn. ay. . 
Mr. Pierson informs us that this work was 
prepared by him during a period of ill-health 
which detained him from the Goboon mission 
to which he was appointed, and disqualified 
him for active duty: It consists chiefly of a 
series of papers furnished by several distinguish- 
ed divines, giving a history of the origin of 
American Foreign Missions, and sketches of 
some of the earlier American Foreign Mission- 
aries. It forms a handsome octavo, embellish- 
ed with quite attractive illustrations and stri- 
king portraits. 
Services or Cotorsp AMERICANS in the wars of 
1776 and 1812. By v. W. Neill. 
The second edition of a very interesting pam- 
phlet, designed to counteract prejudice against 
the colored man, by showing from what he has 
done, what he is capable of doing. 
Pablished by Robert T. Wallent, No, 21 
Cornhill, Boston. 


REDEMPTION OF LABOR. AND OTHER PoEMs. 
P. Shriver. Pittsburgh: W. H: Whitney. 
“The Redemption of Labor,” the longest 
poem in this collection, is published now for 
the first time, The poamsa generally aro mark- 
ed by energy of thought and diction, and have 
more warmth and meaning than many collec- 
tions bound in more imposing form. 
The yolume can be had by mail, frse of post- 
age. 
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My Novgt: on, Varisties 1n Brevisn Lire. By 
Sir B. Bulwer Lytton. Now York: The Harpers. 
For sale by Franck Taylor, Penn: av. 

Part ist of this novel, now in course of pub- 
lication in Blackwood’s, has been re-printed by 
the Harpers, as a portion of their Library of 
Select Novels. The author in this publication 
seems to be following out the same rich vein 
he hit upon in the Caxtons. 


History or Evrops, from the Fall of Napoleon in 
1814 to the Ascension of Louis Napolobn in 1852, 
By Sir Archibald Alison. Vol. 1. Published and 
fo as above. 

The work will doubtless be a masterly one, 
if not an exponent of the liberal ideas of the 
‘age. The era of which he treats, extending 
from 1815 to 1852, has been marked by won- 
derful events, brought about more by the 
operations of Mora! Power than Brute Force. 
It is to appear, if we may judge from the pre- 
face, in five volumes, embracing as many dis- 
tings periods. The writer is a man of decided 
views and prejudices, but always finds readers, 
if not disciples. He has made no attempt, he 
says, to disguise his own opinions, “but he has 
not exerted himself the less anxiously to give 
with all the force and clearness in his power 
those which are adverse,” 

The Harpers have issued part first, contain- 
ing the first volume of the Edinburgh Review. 


Mernopvist QuarTeRLy Revirw. January, 1853, 
J. McClintock, D. Di, Editor. New York: Cartter 
& Phillips. For sale by Gray & Ballantyne. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Table of Contents: Bishop Hedding; Incom- 
petency of Reason in Matters of Religion ; the 
New Fragments of Hyperides; Heingstenberg 
on the Pentateuch; Recently Published Wri- 
tings of Neander ; Chateaubriand ; On the Re- 
lation of [ntelligence to the Piety ‘and Efficien- 
ey ofthe Church, . 


Norra British Review. November, 1852. New 
York: “Leonard Scott & Oo. For sale by Franck 
Taylor, Penn. av. 

Two articles in this number will interest gar- 
ticularly the American reader: one on Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and its assailants, the ether on 
the Moderr Exodus and its effects on the Brit- 
ish Islands. The critic, with a little more mod- 
esty than is displayed by the writer in Gra- 
ham’s, says, speaking of Mrs. Stowe’s great 
work: “Ordinary criticism has here for the 
present no place. We covet not the office. of 
criticising a picture before which all that have 
eyes and hearts are still standing breathless as 
before the living reality.? He adds a remark 
not hitherto made. “A work of fiction, read 
with more intense and more widely-spread in- 
terest than any this age has seen, is destitute 
of that which is the or inary resource of wri- 
ters of fiction—the adventures of two lovers. 
The omission of this is what hardly any writer 
of fiction, good or bad, has attempted since 


TEX 


‘Karte Srewanr: a’ rue Story. New York: Hee: 


per & Brothers. For sale as above. - 
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CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGs 
THIRTYSA0OND “CONGRESS — BROOND aussi, 

SENATE. 
Mownpay, Jawvany 24. 

Mr. Shields nted the memoria] of ¢ 
Richter, declaring he invented the eda. 
furnace used by Clark Mills in construms 
the Jackson statue, and praying to be ally ™] 
part of the compensation theretor. mm 
Mr, Hale submitted a resolution, whict, w 

‘to, directing the C ittee on very 
to inquire-whether any black mail, tax, OF es ’ 
tribution money, had been levied upon the ‘al, 
ors and petty officers of the Vandalia and ve j 
cennes, to compensate any one for obtainin, 
the Peay of an act granting certain Sailors 
extra pay, &c. 

Mr. Gwin said that act was a voluntary 
by the Committee on Naval Affairs an) °° 
introduced # the suggestion of no person a 
- The Senate, on motion of Mr. Mal!o; te 
up the bill repealing existing laws « oe 
ing tonnag@ duties on Spanish vessels” and h, ‘ 
dressed the Senate in favor of its Passare ' 
_ The Senate then proceeded to the consid 
tion of Executive business. os 

At 15 minutes to 4 0’ cloc'x the doors 

opened, and the Senate adjourned, 


Turspay, January 25. 


Mr. Cass submitted a resolution. Which wa 
laid over, directing an inquiry and report . 
the effect of the qualifications affixed by M. 
Bulwer and Mr. Clayton to the treaty of 1859 

The House bill to prevent frauds on 
Treasury in the collection of claims 4 
bers of Congress and others, was 
slightly amended, and then passed. 

r. Cass’s joint resolution, reaffirming the 
doctrine of Mr. Monroe, was taken up 7 

Mr. Soulé addressed the Senate at length in 
support of tho resolution. He differed ‘from 
his Democratic colleagues in justifying the con. 
duet of the present Administration with refer 
ence to Cuban difficulties. He differed also in 
the commendations bestowed upon Mr. Eve; 
ett for declining the treaty (which was so far) 
proper, and then assuring England and Francs 
that this nation would never do that which 
they wished us to say we would never do. He 
condemned the course followed by the present 
Administration in its denunciations of Crittey 
den and his murdered companions ; and he de. 
fended the purpose and character of those men 
— the charge of piracy, marauders, and out 
aws. 4 

He differed from gentlemen who were for 
waiting till the fruit was ripe before plucking 
it. He saw no difference between taking it 
before ripe and after it was ripe. The common 
law drew the distinction between the trespax 


Were 


) by Mem. 
taken up 


taking it after it had fallen from the parent 
stem. He condemned the publication of th. 
Cuban correspondenee, but saw no difference 
between publishing that and saying in the Sen- 
ate we were ready to purchase Cuba. 

He reviewed the case of Purser Smith, and 
condemned the conduct of the Administration 
for its course therein. He commented upon 
the reasons of the President against the acqui- 
sition of Cuba for domestic canses, and warned 
his Southern friends of the significance of those 
words, and read a letter written in 1851, by 
Lord Palmerston, urging the emancipation of 
the slaves as a measure to prevent Cuba being 
annexed to the United States. He was not 
disposed to wait till the fruit was ripe, because 
these domestic reasons may be removed, and it 
was of the utmost importance. Let Southern 
Senators weigh this matter. 

He was against purchasing Cuba. Spain 
would never agree to it. Her pride would 
sooner see the island sunk into the ocean than 
part with it. The Cubanos also would revolt 
at being sold or purchased. 

He reviewed England’s pretensions in de 
nouncing eens, and filibustering, and read 
an account of an English project in 1739 for 
taking Cuba by forces raised in the American 
Colonies. 

He denounced the threat of Messrs. Cramp- 
ton and Sartiges, to hold the United States re- 
spensible for any lawless attack on Cuba by 
citizens of the United States. 

He reviewed the Monroe doctrine, and fully 
agreed with Mr. Cass in his exposition of the 
forces, meaning, and extent of that declaration 


by Mr. Monroe. He controverted Mr. Ma- 
sou’s pusitivn vo thio suljeut. He ovutended 


that in Mr. Everett’s letter and Mr. Fillmore’s 
message there was much of the buccancering 
spirit, for they declare that under five different 
states of circumstances it may be necessary for 
the United States to take possession of Cuba 

He warned Spain of the inevitable progress 
of events. He counselled her to he friendly to 
the United States, to observe all rights and ob 
ligations. She would have to meet coming 
events, and she had better grant to Cuba that 
independence which would take place. Let 
Spain, in the good feeling which would result 
befriend her, and her regenerated child obtain 
by treaties those benefits and advantages ot 
commercial alliance and support, which she 
will lose by a forced separation of Cuba from 
her dominion. Beyond this he was utterly op 

d to any violation of the laws of nations 

to acquire Cuba. 

Mr. Cass followed, defending his construc- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine. 

Mr. Seward got the floor, and the Senate ad- 
journed. 
Wepwnespay, January 26. 


The Senate resuming the consideration 0! 
the Monroe doctrine and Cuba, Mr. geward 
said— ; 

“Thofe were two propositions arising out 0! 
our interest in the Gulf of Mexioo, which are 
received by all of our statesmen. One was 
that the safety of the Southern States required 
a watchful jealousy of European Powers 10 
Southern waters ; the other, that the tendency 
of commercial and political events invited the 
United States’to assume and exercise a para 
mount influence in the affairs of this hem 
sphere. The advance to this position constitu. 
ted what is called ‘ progress,’ the position itse!! 
‘ manifest desiiny.’ Those who approved that 
progress and destiny, considered it necessary " 

revent the re-colonization of this continent ») 

uro States, and Cuba from falling - 
ish to any other dominion of the 0! 

orld. In December; 1823, Mr. Monroe a 
nounded this policy. © John Quincy Adams #1" 
Mr. Calhoun were members of Mr. Monroe® 
Cabinet. John Q. Adams acknowledged ht 
was the author of that doctrine, and Mr. ‘ A 
hoan admitted ths fact. He referred to 4" 
read several extracts from Mr. Adamw’s letter 
&o., while Secretary of State, showing his ~ 
terest in preven’ing Cuba passing from “° 
hands of Spain to that of cny other ore 0 
Power. Thirty years from that time, the S¢ 
ator from Michigan, without one word of 4 
knowledgment cf Mr. Adams’s agency 1? <A 
-tuting these measures of ‘ progress ean ; 
the ‘manifest destiny,’ submitted these > pr 
tions. In bringing together these actions ° t , 
Senator in 1853, and Mr. Adams in 182, 7 
placing them in juxtaposition in the history © 
the Senate, he had done all that the Seo® . 
seemed to have left undone to vindicate 
departed statesman from the censures heap 
apon him by the living one in 1850. He wo" 
vote for the amendment proposed by the * : A 
tor from New Hampshire. The colonies," 
they confederated in 1775, invited Canada “ 
come in. Mon ery lost his life in the . 
tempt to bring her is. Scott, in 1814, Pot 
out his blood to bring her in. He woul 
for the resolutions of the Senator, becsar 

“tet. The reverence he cherished a veh 
memory of John Quincy Adams, the illustr . 
author of the policy which they embody, 
clined him to support them. agile 

“2d, While he did not.desire the immed . 
or early annexation of Cuba, nor see sion 
could vote for it et all until slavery shal an 
ceased to-counteract the workings of natur rm 
that beautiful. island; nor even then, unles 
could come into the Union without 1n)\°" 
Spain, without ssive war, and W! a 

ing internal di jons among ourse on 

would nevertheless yield up his full °°" 

to the convictions expressed be John Quiry 
th 

of 


Adams, that this nation ean never safely tt 
the island of Cuba to under the seme . 
of any r that ist ,or can becom i 


: fe 
ar , yestoration of colonial relate 
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jationised. by: ine ate 
the connection Wi 3 


the 
sai considered it well settled that, a’ fast 
a3 Maxican States shall be severed from Mexi- 
vo, they Will seek annexatign to the U. States. 
The recent efforts in Sonora would ultimately 
have resulted to our bencfit, | a 

“He referred to the gradual progress of 
preaking up of colonial depe: e ; 
jid not go on perhaps as fast as we could wish, 
hat it never went backward, ‘European na- 
tions did not want new colonies here, for the 
reason that they could not keep their old ones. 
Napoleon sold Louisiana, because even he could 
not keep her. Great Britain keeps 
from pride, not interest, as Spain does Cuba. 

«What did France paces gi with 

‘aba? Slavery was aboli in their posses- ¢ 
S. it woul have to be done in Cuba, and 
by the payment to the masters of the value-of 
the slaves; this compensation must be drawn 
from the home treasury. Would either take 
(yba at such a cost? What would Cuba with- 
out slavery be toan European Power? Let 
their experience in the West Indies, answer. 
With slavery, Cuba can only be Spain’s.. Cuba 
without slavery would only be valuable to the 
United States; and either with or without sla- 
very Cuba gravitates, and will ultimately fall 
jnto the American Union. 

“He argued at length, toshow thatthe Mon- 
roe dogtrine would prevail, whether affirmed or 
pot. It pegded no affirmation.” 

Mr. Cass replied with + warmth. 

Attempts were made to get rid of the subject 
py postponement or reference ; but several Sen- 
ators opposed them, being anxious to deliver 
their views. 

Mr. Mason said that the President’s mez- 
sage, communicating the correspondence on 
the Clayton treaty, was before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. In that message. the 
President stated that he had no information as 
to whether any colonisation had taken place or 
not. But information had been. recvived in 
other forms, which was. sufficiently. authentic, 
perhaps, to justify legislative action. If it 
should be true, a8 stated, that Great Britain 
has established @ colony at the place designa- 
ced, whether in violation of the treaty or not, 
one thing was certain, thet eolopy must be dis- 
continued. , , 

After further debate, the Senate, without 
disposing of the matter, adjourned. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 27. 


Mr. Seward presented several memorials, 
praying grants of land to aid in the construe- 
tion of a ship canal ground the Falls of Ni- 
agara. 3 " 

Also, petitions in favor of the establishment 
of a line of steamers between Brooklyn and 
Germany. 8K 
Mr Cass resolution, direeting an inquiry 
by the Commigtes on Foreign Re ations as to 
the necessity for any action relative to the Bul- 
wer and Clayton explanation of the treaty of 
1850, was taken up. ; 

Mr. Mangum opposed the resolution. He 
was in favor of postponing it till after the 4th 
of Mareh next, in order that Mr. Clayton might 
be here to defend himself. He thought no 
practical object was intended, but merely 

rsonal matter, and Mr. Clayton ought to be 
card. He was opposed to this warlike debate, 
when no man would dare to avow his willing- 
ness to go to war. 

Mr. Cass said he was not to be deterred from 
any investigation concerning the honor of his 
country, by the declaration that he would not 
goto war. The preservation of our rights in 
small matters was the surest guaranty of peace. 
Slavish submission to wrong would inevitably 
regult 3 war. Length arial th ie 

Mr. Bell at great length ur 8 ne- 
ment of the enbjact cit Mr. Chigins sdiabal 
here. 

Mr. Mason thought it » proper inquiry to 
ascertain whether the treaty ratified by the 
Senate had been impaired or altered. by the 
addenda placed there by Messrs. Bulwer and 
Clayton. He did not consider war was nopes- 
sary, He did not at any time say the coloni- 
zation of the Bay of Islands was.an infraction 
of the treaty; but he did say, and repeated it 
aow, that whether that colony wae or- was not 
an infraction of that treaty, that colony would 
have to be discontinued. 

Mr. Borland followed, supporting the reso- 
lution,.and Messrs. Hale and Underwood op- 
posed it. 

Mr. Gwin moved to lay the resolution on the 
table. Lust—yeas 9, nays 31. 

Mr. Mangum moved to pemuene it till after 
the 4th of March next. 

29. 

The resolution was adopted. 

After the transaction of some unimportant 
business, the Pacific Railroad bill was taken 
up and further debated. 

And the Senate adjourned. 


Frrpay, Janvary 28. 


Ti® Chair laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Senate calling for 
the correspondence by Mr. Squiers and others 
relative to treaties with the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment. The President is of the opinion that 
the publication of the tages 2 ord would 
vot be consistent with the public interest, as 
thore were negotiations still peading. Referred 
sud ordered to be printed. - : 

Mr. Rusk, from the seleet committee to 
whom was referred various projects and bills 
for a railroad, &e,, to the Pacific ocean, report- 
6d & substitute for them all; which was ordered 
to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Mangum, it was ordered 
that _ the Senate adjourn, it adjourn 

onday, RE ae 

On motion of Mr. Bradbury, the Sénate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of ie titese ‘the 


L's calendar to which no objection was 


The following were pussed : tat: 
Bill for the rel f of the captors of the frigate 

Philadelphia. 0% 

: Bill for the relief-of the heirs-of Col. Wn. 
rayson. : ‘ = ; 

,tioes bill for the relief of Maurice. K. Si- 
ons, ; 

‘ Bill for the relief of Calvin B. Seymour and 
Villard Boynton, surviving partners 








of W. & 

- Boynton. ee = 

House bill for the relief of the heirs of Jere- 
miah Wingate. ; page 


Bill for the relief of Jacob Gideon. 
Bill for the relief. of Ruliff Van: Brunt. 


A large number of bills were objected to, 


and passed over. ' 


The Senate then adjourned till Monday. * of the C: 


Sarurpay, January 29. 
The Senate was not in session to-day, ~~ 


ost—-yeas 17, nays } 


| report of the C 








; the work | judividuals, owing to ita operations—the-mint | 


Mr. Brooks moved that the bill be en 


and read a third time ; ing which, a mo- 
tion was made to Mae dhe, bal oa th table ; 


upon which the yeas and nays were ordered, 
and it was negatived—yeas 78, nays 96. 

The morning hour having expi the 
Speaker decided that the House having ordered 
that the question of the third reading be put, it 


overrode ol othe matens, Snetye. dee Tt -8 


eall of the House, or to adjourn. 

Ths yous ahd vayiwene then ordered on the 
third reading of the bill; which was negatived— 
yeas 86, nays 89. : 

Mr. Briggs, of New York, moved to recon- 
sider the vote. : 

Mr. Florence, of Pennsylyania, moved to lay 
the motion to reconsider upcn the table; and 
the yeas and nays having been ordered, it 
passed in the affirmative—yeas 91, nays 83. 
The House resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
the Deficiency bill was again taken up, when 
various aceonthinehis were disposed of. On the 
of one, voting a sum to complete the 
pedestal on which is placed the equestrian 
statue of Gen. Jackson, 

Mr. Stanly, of North Carolina, proposed to 
add an amendment, stating that the vote was 
in consequence of the exertions of Gen. Jack- 
son in putting down nullification and secession ; 
which led to rather an uproarious and good- 
humored discussion. 

At length a motion prevailed that the Com- 
mittee rise, and the House adjourned. 
TuurspaY, JANUARY 27. 


Mr. Stanly, from the Committee of Ways and 
Meats, reported a bill to pay to different States 
public moneys due under the act of 1836; 
which was read a first and second time last 
session, and referred to the committee. 

Mr. Orr moved to lay the bill on the table ; 
and the yeas and nays having been ordered, 


-| the motion was carried—yeas 105, nays 60. 


Mr. Stanly endeavored to-have his motion, to 
rint the bill, put from the Chair; but the 
Freaker decided that the motion went with the 
bill ; against which decision 
Mr, Stanly appealed ; but it was sustained 
by the House, 
The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole dn the state of the Union, and sgain 
took up the amendments of the Deficiency bill, 
& re of which were disposed of. 
The last of these was a resolution by Mr, 
Stanly, that in future books shall not be sup- 
plied to members for the Congress of which 
they were not members. The value of these 
books, he said, amounted to nine hundred dol- 
lars, which are often sold by members. In 


dies, and his executors consider the books as 
assets ; and there ».2ing no purchaser for them 
in the localities, they are sent to pecnte at 
Washington, who sell them there, and they are 
again issued for the use of members. ‘ 
The amendment was adopted. 
The Committee then rose, and the bill with 
amendments were reported: and having been 
agreed to, the bill was read a third time and 
assed. 

The House then adjourned. 

Frinay, January 28. 

Mr. Stanly moved that the House take up 
the bill from the Senate concerning bail in civil 
causes in the District of Columbia, (abolishing 
all right to hold to bail cn mesne: process.) 
Mr. Sweetser objected. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, said that if he should 
obtain the floor on Monday, he would more 
that the bill be taken up. "lt was important 
it should be passed. A man has been in jail 
for three months. It was a case of the hardest 
personal oppression and tyranny ever known 
to the civilized world. 
Mr. Mage asked the House to be discharged 
from further service #8 8 member of the Com- 
mittee of Claims. The committee have pre- 
ared for the action of the House a vast num- 
ae of bills in behalf of honest and jast claims 
ainst the Government. The action of the 
ouse had been such*that the eommittee had 
been called but once during the present session 
and last session. Now, he did not wish to bear 
sny blame. He did not wish to be subject to 
tie labor of inyestigating cases mvolving law, 
while he knew that Congress will not act upon 
them. If it was the object of the House to deny 
justice to claimants, the sooner they and the 
country were made acquainted with the fact, 
the better. Having washed his hands of the 
injustice towards the numerous claimants, and 
placed the truth on. record, he respectfully 
withdrew his request to be excused ser- 
yice as & member of the Committee of Claims. 
The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the Private Calendar. Mr. Hall 
was called to preside. 

When the Committee rose, the House passed 
twenty-two of the bills reported, : 
And adjourned. 7 

-«Saturpay, JANUARY 29. ' 


The House resumed the consideration of the 
ittee of Conference (made 
yesterday by Mr. Cobb) on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment ot 
the Senate to the bill of the Senate to continue 
half-pay to certain widows and orphans. 
The motion pending from yesterday was to 
lay it upon the table; to which the House to- 
day refused to agree—yeas 29, nays 129. 
The gi 94 was then concurred in. 
Mr. McNair rose to make an inquiry, 
whether or not the select committees of the last 
ae held gta Tay resent. = 
e r re ion was they do 
not, yet it see’ gree} dhis wes contemplated 
by the House, or that new ones should be ap- 
pointed. If it was the pleasure of the Hour 
the Chair would now reappoint the select com- 
mittees which existed at the close of the last 


"Mr. MeNatr méved that the select commits 
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The yeas and nays were taken on # motion 
te mapond the ules, $9 Mbtcodute  sesdloblon | 
‘o meet in futare at 11 o'clock, and to make the | 
*ppropriazion bills the sp day 
till disposed of; whieh: 

0; nays 76—not two-t 
gt Rumber of private bills were su oq 
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‘rendered it the most powerful Anti- 


a . een. ee No person not di- 










ae Z parry or smpaeal to Slavery, can 
_| rise from its pereeal vithout feeling of dis- 


towards all the champions of American 
an ially towards its cleri- 


tion against Uncle Tom, and on precisely the 


same prinei le of self-defence that have 
united in e i ing and canonizing Daniel 
Webster. . But of all the assailants of Uncle 


Tom, no one has entered the arena in such an 
absurd plight as our Doctor of Divinity, shakin 
a writ at him, and asking for $20,000 to ore 
a reputation sadiy battered before Tom was 
born. 


In Mrs. Stowe’s celebrated work occurs the 


following passage : 
“Tom had watched the whole transaction 
from first to last, and had a perfect understand- 


ing of its results. To him it looked like some- 
thing unutterably horrible and crtiel, because, 
poor ignorant black soul! he had not learned 
to generalize, and to take enlarged views. If 
he fad only been instructed by certain minis- 
ters of Christianity, he might have thought 
better of it, and seen in it an every-day inci- 
dent of a lawful trade, which is the vital sup- 
port of an. institution which an American 
divine tells us has ‘no evils but such as are in- 
separable from any other relations in social 
and domestic life.’ ’ 

A note at the bottom of the page gives “ Dr. 
Joel Parker, of Philadelphia,” as the American 
divine referred to. 

Dr. Parker had in fact never used the pre- 
cise language imputed to him, and of course 
the authoress could not verify her quotation. 
Here, then, it seemed that Uncle Tom had one 
vulnerable heel, through which it was hoped 
he might receive a fatal wound. He had ut- 
terea a falsehood, and must be made, if possibie, 
to confess it, 4f he admitted he had lied about 
Dr. Parker, it would readily be inferred that 
he had also lied about the slaveholders, If a 
confession vould not be extorted, a jury might 
mulct him in damages, and as a convicted li- 
beller he would no longer exert an influence 
against the patriarchal! institution and its rev- 
erend defenders. 

The Doctor accordingly commenced -a cor- 
respondence with Mrs. Stowe, on the subject of 
the great wrong she had done him; and it is 
really edifying to find a Northern clergyman so 
exceedingly sensitiye to an impeachment of his 
Anti-Slavery integrity. 

“Tt is to me,” he writes, “a matter of pro- 
found regret, that before you made this assault 
upon my Christian and ministerial character, 
you had not conferred with me, or sought in- 
formation from some reliable source, so that I 
might have been spared an aspersion so wide- 
spread and so a to my professional 
reputation and usefulness.” And he demands 
a full and public retraction of the calumny.— 
Letter cf May 8, N. Y. Observer, 7th Oct. 

Again, on the 19th of May, he tells her— 

“You have made this assault upon a minister 
of the Gospel, upon one whore professional 
reputation, like the reputation of your sex for 
chastity, is blasted by mere suspicion. I do 
say, with indignant remonstrance against the 
injustice of this libel, that your language is un- 
true and slanderous, and I again demand a full 
and public retraction. If such retraction is 
not made in a prompt and sgtisfactory man- 
ner, I shall feel obliged to take the best means 
I can to throw off from myself the od)um you 
have sought to beep upon me.” 

We have put a few words in italics, to call 
the reader’s attention to the fact that the Doc- 
tor imputes to Mrs. Stowe, personally, the au: 
thorship of the alleged libel. She made the 
assault, and it is Aer language that is untrue 
and slanderous. 

The threat in the second letter is more clear- 
ly expressed in the third, of the 25th May: 

“Though you can never repair the wrong 
you have done me, you can make such amends 
as will, if made now, satisfy me. Should you 
find yourself in difficulty hereafter, therefore, 
be pleased to remember that it is not of my 
secking. I greatly prefer that you shonid not 
compel me to appear before the public in a 
conflict with you, respecting a matter which 

ou can so easily bring to an amicable ad- 
justment.”’ 

The nature of the contemplated “conflict” 
is thus revealed by the Doctor’s friend and con- 
fidant, the editor of the New York Gdserver : 

“Dr. Parker employed the most eminent 
legal counsel, and, with good advice, resolved 
to commence an action for libel against Mrs. 
Stowe, laying damages at $20,000!”—N. Y. 
Observer, 23d Sept. 

All this time our diyine was well aware that 
of what he was pleased to call her s.anderous 
language, not one single word had proceeded 
from her pen. He well knew that the quota- 
tion she had used had been long floating about 
in various publications, and that he himself 
had led her into the error of believing it genu- 
ine, by his-own folly in not condescending to 
deny it. Says Mrs. Stowe, in a letter to him, 
of the 21st May, (New York Observer, Ost. 7 :) 

“Tt is considerable more than a year ago 
that I saw the sentence in sae quoted in 
one of the leading papers of the day. with your 
name. { said immediately that 1 ‘did not be- 
lieve you had said it, and that I knew you 
would contradict it. 1 searched the papers, 
“week aiter week, with the eye of a friend, for 
that denial. lonly found the thing re-affirmed 
in paper after paper, both religious and secu- 
lar. It was embraced in aschedule of the say- 
ings and sentiments of American ministers in 
regard to Flavery high was read gt a public 
méeting in the World’s Fair, and which formed 
a basis of some considerable discussion and 
action on the propriety of admitting American 
without examination, into English 

These perere in which gll this was 

recorded were the leading religious prints— 
ints which I could not suppose you were not 
cniline with; gnd I could not suppose that 
you would allow any sentiment to go the 
‘rounds of them, printed in capitals, with your 
name in full, unless it were a statement to 
which you were fully committed, and which 
ou were determined to abide by and sustain. 
f you thought the imputation of this sentiment 
a ‘stain’ on your character, an injury to your 
Christian ‘sad ministerial reputation, why have 


you neyer hefore contradicted it? Your note 
wah the feet te aie os reason I haye ever 


...| had for thinking this opimon was not yours.” 


_ The quotation was - sae e ba _ New 
York Independent, a widely-circulated religious 
pee edited hy three eRe Ie was 

oreover inserted in the report of the Ameri- 
oan and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and the 
im; aud he acknowledged to a 


brother minister that he had read it there, but 





| did ‘not think it necessary to contradict it. (See 


endent of 12th Ootober.) It woud really 
os if prog Barc make ® caltumnious as- 














‘blasted by mere suspicion” —with 
‘of the authoress ot “ Uncle Tom’s 








~The speech delivered by Mr. Soulé in the Sen- 
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avery work out ite own redemp- | old slave code of. 
Dr. Parker, in. return, defended the senti- | a 
“All this drew the attention of the pub. gress by express 


ome Writer, (v itr ot Bow knows, oe 
bly: ) the pas 
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The passage thus undesignedly altered was ‘tion 
vopiatia and ropeatsd on both sides of the At- 
F lantic. In the mean time, our Doctor, perfectly 
indifferent to the “libel” on his niinisterial 
character, took no steps to arrest its ress, 
till an opportunity occurred of branding Uncle 
Tom as a calumniator. Had his sole object 
been to vindicate himself, his purpose would 
have been fully answered by addressing a civil 
note to Mra, Stowe, stating the precise lan- 
guage he had used, pointing out its variance 
rom the quotation she had used, and request- 
ing her oi er next edition to acknowledge the 
mistake, and to substitute the one for the other. 
An immediate and willing compliance with his 


Maine 


wishes would haye followed, 
The attempt of the Pro-Slavery party to 
make a fuss about this pretended libel, has led 


to the publication, in a pamphlet form, of the 
old discussion in the Philadelphia paper ; and 
a beautiful commentary goes it form, on the 
divine’s tender regard for his Anti-Slavery 
character and his ministerial usefulness, and 
his claim on Mrs. Stowe for $20,000 damages 
for innocently mistaking tweedle-dum for 
tweedle-dee. Throughout his letters he vigor- 
ously gontends for the perfect consistency of 
slaveholding with the obligations of Christiani- 
ty. Take, for example, the following : 

“1 assert that there are many hundreds of 
slaveholders, I mean voluntary slaveholders— 
men who have inherited plantations stocked 
with slayes—who have no plan for emancipa- 
ting them, but who expect to transmit them to 
their heirs ; and yet they are excellent Christian 
men, and are not guilty of one of the sins speci- 
fied. They do not brutalize their servants ; 
they do not enshroud one in ignorance; they 
do not exercise an unlawful control over the 
children of their slaves, or refuse to permit 
them to obey their own parents. They do not 
hesitate to obey the Apostle’s injunction, to ren- 
der to them what is just and equal.” 

This Doctor of Divinity, so sensitive himself 
to slander, does not hesitate thus to launch his 
shaft against a multitude of good men, in 
America and Europe—including in the latter 
almost the whole body of Christian ministers, 
of every name. “The closing allusion in the 
correspondent’s last communication to Satan 
as a slaveholder, if it were of any consequence, 
might be retorted. Satan has no involuntary 
servants. Her is an ABOLITIONIST, AND ‘AN 
ACCUSER OF HIS BRETHREN,’ ” 

Let us now seo how far our much-inju~ed 
Doctor hes himself been, like his satanic majes- 
ty, “an Abolitionist, and an accuser of his 
brethren.” . 

In 1834, the Rev. Amos A. Phelps, pastor of 
the Pine-street church, Bostep, published a yol- 
ume entitled, “ Lectures on Slavery, and its 
Remedy.” Previous to its publication, he pre- 
pared and distributed in the form of circulars, 
for the purpose of procuring signatures, a paper 
which he called “Declaration of Sentiment.” 
In this way he procured the signatures of one 
hundred and twenty-four clergymen, and the 
declaration, with the names attached to it, is 
prefixed to his volume. One of these circulars 
was sent to New York, and was there signed 
by the Rev. Joel Pagker with his own hand, and 
the declaration now appears in Mr. Phelps’s 
book with the Doctor’s signature, as may be 
seen by examining the book itself, at the Anti- 
Slavery office, No. 48 Beckman street, N. York. 
We copy from the book: 


Wm. Pitt Fessenden. 


yet appeared : 


there in 1829. 


Gadsby’s hotel. 


and handcuffed. 


were put on. 


“ Declaration of Sentiment. 

“The undersigned, after mature deliberation, 
feel themselyes constrained, by a sense of duty 
to God and man, to make the following ex- 
pression of opinion: We believe— 

“1. That Slavery in our land is a great and 
threatening evil. 

“2. That it isa great and crying national 
Bil. : 

“4 That every maa, whether he live at the 
North, South, East,or West, is personally re- 
sponsible, and has personal duties to discharge 
in respect to it. 

“4. That every man who adorts opinions or 
pursues practices which, adopted and pursued 
by all others, would go to me go this sin, 
does thereby become personally guilty in re- 
spect to it. 

“5, We believe that Slavery, like other sins, 
ought to be remedied as soon'as the nature of 
the case admits; and further, that the nature 
of the case admits the possibility, and therefore 
imposes the obligation, of Immediate Emanci- 
pation. 

“6. That such emancipation is both the duty 
and the interest of the master. : 

“?%. That although the people of the non- 
slayeholding States have not the right of physi- 
cal or legal interposition in the case, they have 
the right, and that it is their solemn duty, to 
do what they can by ‘light and loye,’ to en- 
lighten the pablic mind, arouse the public von- 
science, and change and elevate the tone of 
public sentiment on the subject, in every sec- 
tion of the land. 

“ And, finally, we believe that the grand pb- 
stacle to the folition of thig sin lies in the wall 
of the slaveholder ; that this will being changed, 
there would of necessity be a change in the 
various laws and other obstacle which have 
grown out of it; and that this will is to be 
changed by the power of public sentiment 
See ion tieccogh a and by means of kind, 


vicinity, and sold him 
he was taken an 


Ford at that business. 


year 1843. 


oandid, apd thorough discussion with slavehold- 
ers themselves. ; 

“In res 
which at the North professes to be a scheme of 
gradual and ultimate, though ‘incidental’ 
emancipation, we feel constrained to say— 

“1. That, whatever its merits are, .it can 
never be an adequate remedy for Slavery ; 
and, 

“2. That whatever of good it may have 
done, the time has now come when the friends 
of God and man ought to take a higher stand, 
and adopt and act on principles which lay the 
axe directly at the root of the tree.” 

It is an old saw, that “a renegade ig worse 
than 9 Turk ;” and all oxperignge testifies that 

ostates are the moet hitter opponents of the 
faith they have discarded, j 

It is very painful to the Christian to witness 
the impulse given to infidelity by our Pro-Sla- 
very clergy—an impulse not to be checked by 
attempting to conceal and cover up.their delin- 
quencies, but by exposing the utter inconsist- 
ency of their conduct with the just and merci- 
ful precepts of that blessed Gospel of which 
they are ministers, A. B. 

Speecn or Senator Sov.e.—The expecta- 
tion that this distinguished orator would ad- 
dress the Senate on the interesting question of 
the Cuban gnnexatiop, crowded the Senate 
chamber on yesterday with @ throng of yisit- 
ers anxious td hear one so famed for his elo- 
quence; and, probably, of the immense crowd 
which listened té the three hours’ speech of 
the honorable Senator, not one person went 
away without a more exalted conception of the 
genius of the orator.than that which even his 
eminent reputation before would warrant. 


to Governor 


Louisiana, as an 
ion of Solomon. 


man to freedom.” 


found, and | 


rectin 
take the color 
ate on yesterday was perhaps the greatest of 
his oratorical ‘effor Peprofoand research, a 


right to freedom. 
prehensive and thorough mastery of his 
aubjesk originality of diction—all oe al 
ea 


commission whi 


erator characterized this eloquent » Gor of Ne} 
the bmery of the ‘wnfortanete followers of | #en of Now York. 
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: ubvert system whi ya Dis Q 
ke'a’ mighty incubus over them. atone BF oi Ae 
Md Valiered this saree; ~The sluve codé of the 


pa quite contentiplumbia, under which Slavery exists here, 





Unitep States 
Democratic members of the Senate of Maine 
have nominated Nathan Clifford as a candi- 
date for Senator, and the Democratic members 
of the House have nominated John W. Dana. 
The Whigs of both branches have united upon 








. Tho Independent } ¢ 


, np ‘to his memory, quoted enact « law, c 
as: follows : Slavery has “NO BVILs BUT sucH Democracy demand the repeal of thie enact 
AS ARE INSEPARABLE. FROM ANY OTHER RELA- fi deat ik Wanosnsa Saar 
TION IN SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE.” ment, first, é is uncon: al, 


ting in Congress no power to 
nthorize Slavery ; and, secondly, be- 
“in violatign-of natural justice and 
the { uamental principles of civil liberty. 


Ruope Isitanp Senator.—The Wt em- 
bers of the Legislature of Rhode isleat hore, 
in caucus, nominated Hon. Samuel G, Arnold, 
the present Lieutenant Governor of the State, 
as a candidate for the United States Senate. 


Senator.—The 


From the New York Daily Times. 
THE KIDNAPPING CASE, 


Narrative of the Seizure and Recovery of Solo- 
mon Northrop—Interasting Disclosures. 


We have obtained from Washington the sub- 
joined statement of the circumstances attend- 
ing the seizure and recovery of the negro man 
Solomon Northrop, whose case had excited so 
high a degree of interest. 
in the history of the transaction have already 
been given, but this narrative will be found a 
more complete and authentic record than has 


The material facts 


Solomon Northrop, the subject of the follow- 
ing narrative, is a free colored citizen of the 
United States; was born in Essex county, New 
York, about the year 1808; became early a 
resident of Washington county, and married 
His father and mother resided 
in the county of Washington about fifty years, 
till their deeease, and were both free. 
his wife and children he resided at Saratoga 
Springs in the winter of 1841, and while there 
was employed by two gentlemen to drive a 
team South, at the rate of 9 dollar a day. In 
fulfilment of his employment, he proceeded to 
New York, and having taken out free papers, 
to show that he was a citizen, he went on to 
Waskington city, where he arrived the second 
day of April, the same year, and put up at 
Soon after he arrived, he felt 
unwell, and went to bed. 

While soffering with severe pain, some per- 
eons came in, and, seeing the condition he was 
in, proposed to give him some medicine, and 
did so. That is the last thing of which he had 
any recollection until he found himgelf chained 
to the floor of Williams’ slaye pen, in this city, 
In the course of a few hours, 
James H. Burch, a slave dealer, came in, and 
the colored man asked him to take the irons 
off from him, and wanted to know why they 

Burch told kim it was none of 
his business. The calered man said he was 
free, and told where he was born. Burch call- 
ed in a man by the name of Ebenezer Rodbury, 
and they two stripped the man, and laid him 
across a bench, Rodbury holding him down by 
wrists. Buref whipped him with a paddle un- 
til he broke that, and then with a cat-’o-nine 
tails, giving him a hundred lashes, and he swore 
he would kill him if he ever stated to any one 
that he was a free man. 
ward the man says he did not communicate the 
fact from fear, either that he was a free man, 
or what his name was, until the last summer. 
He was kept if the slaye pen about ten days, 
when he, with others, was taken out of the pen 
in the night by Burch, handcuffed and shackled, 
and taken down the river by a steamboat, and 
then to Richmond, whers he, with forty-eight 
others, was put on board the brig 
There Burch left them. The brig sailed for 
New Orleans, and on arriying there, before she 
was fastened to the wharf, Theophilus Free- 
man, another slave dealer, belonging in the 
city of New Orleans, and who in 1838 had 
been a partner with Burch in the slave trade, 
came to the wharf and received the slaves as 
they were landed, under his direction. 
man was immediately taken by Freeman and 
shut up in his pen in that city 
sick with the small pox immediately after get- 
ting there, and was sent to a hospital, where 
he lay two or three weeks. 
ficiently recovered to leave the hospital, Free- 
man declined to sell him to any person in that 


With 


From that time for- 


Jrleans. 


This 


He was taken 


When he had suf- 


to @, Mr. Ford, who re- 


sided in Rapides pein, in 


ouisiana, where 


lived a little more than a 
year, and worked as a carpenter, working with 


Ford became involved, and had to sell him. 
A Mr. Tibaut became the purchaser. 
a short time, sold him to Edwin Eppes, in Bay- 
ou Beeuf, about one hundred and thirty miles 
frum the mouth of Red river, where Eppes has 
retained him on a cotton plantation since the 


He, in 


His place of residence remained unknown 
until the month of September last, when the 
following letter was received by his friends: 

Bayou Baur, August, 1852. 

GenTLEMEN: It having been a long time 
since | have seen or heard from you, and nos 
knowing that you gre living, it is with uncer- 
tainty that I write to you; 
the case must be my excuse. Having been born 
free just across the river from you, I am certain 
ct to the scheme of Colonization, pe must know me; and I am here now a slave. 

wish you to obtain free papers for me, and for- 
ward them to me at Marksville, Louisiana, 
‘| parish of Avoyelles, and oblige yours, 


ut the necessity of 


So.omon Norturop. 


Mr. Wm. Peny, or Mr. Lewis Parker. 

On receiving the above letter, Mr. N. applied 
unt, of New York, for such au- 
thority as was necessary for him to progeed to 
ent to procure he libera- 
Proof of his freedom was 
furnished to Governor Hunt by affidavits of 
seyeral gentlemen, General Clarke among 
othere, He left Sandy Hill, in New York, on 
the 14th of December last, and came to the city 
of Washington, and stated the facts of the case 
to Hon. Pierre Soulé, of Louisiana; Hon. Mr. 
Conrad, Secretary of War, from New Orleans; 
and Judge Nelson, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and other gentlemen. They far- 
nished Mr. N. with strong letters to gentlemen 
residing in Louisiana, urging their assistance 
in accomplishing the object’ of restoring the 


From Washington, Mr. N. went to the mouth 
of the Red river, and thence up that river ta 
Marksville, where he employed John P. Wad. 
dill, an eminent lawyer, and consulted with him 
as to the best means of finding the man. He 
goon ascertained there was no such man at 
Marksville, nor in that vicinity. Bayou Bosuf, 
the place where the letter was dated, was twen- 
ty- miles distant at its nearest point, and 
is seventy miles in length. At last he was 
1 proceedings comm 
process was placed in the hands of a 
him to  pesann to Bayou Beouf and 

C man-into bis possession, and 
wait the order of the court in regard to his 

€ 0 


eed. A 
eriff, di- 


th 


with his counsel, oame to Marksvillo and call” 


ed upon Mr. N., who exhibited to thent the| 


the 
r of New Yor anh Wis Seaton 38 2 





















i7th ast ty ice Godd 
before Justice Morsell, Burch was arrested, 
and held to bail in the um of $3,000—Shekele, 






_ a slaye-trader of seventeen years’ standing, go- 


ing his bail. 


~ /Ono the 18th inst., at 10 o’clook, both parties 


appeared before the magistrate. Senator Chaso 
from Ohio, Gen. Clarke, and Henry B. North- 
rup, being counsel for the plaintiff and J. H. 
Bradley for the defendant. Gen. Clark and 
E. H. Northrup, who were sworn as witnesses 
on the part of the prosecution, established the 
foregoing facts. On the part of the defend- 
aut, Benjamin Shekels and B. A. Thorn were 
sworn, The prosecution offered the colored 
man who had been kidnapped, as a witness on 
the part of the prosecution, but it was objected 
to, and the Court decided that it was inadmis- 
sible. The evidence of this colored man was 
absolutely necessary to prove some facts on the 
part of the prosecution, as he alone was cogni- 
zant of them. 

Mr Shekels, who had been, as hefore stated, 
a slave-trader in the city of Washington seven- 
teen years, testified that some ten or twelve 
years ago le was keeping public house in this 
city; that Burch boarded at the house, and 
carried on the business of buying and selling 
slaves ; that in that year, two white men came 
into his bar-room and stated that they had a 
slave for sale, Mr. Burch immediately entered 
into @ negotiation for his purchase, The white 
men stated that they were from Georgia; had 
brought the negro with them from that State, 
and wished to sell him to be carried back to 
that State; that the negro expressed a willing- 
ness to be sold, in order to return to Georgia ; 
Shekels, however, was unabl: to state the 
names of either of the white men, or the name 
of the colored man; was unacquainted with 
either of them previous to that time, and had 
never seen either singe that transaction ; that 
he saw them execnte a bill of sale to Burch, saw 
Burch pay him $625 and take the bill of sale 
and that he read that bill, but could not tel 
who was the yendor nor who was the person 
sold, as qe by the bill of sale. 

Barch himself was offered as a witness in his 
own behalf, to prove the loss of the bill of sale. 
His evidence was objected to by the prosecu- 
tion, but was allowed by the Court. He testi- 
fied that he had the bili of sale and had lostit, 
and did not know what had become of it. The 
counsel for the prosecution requested the Court 
to send a police officer- to bring the books of 
Barch containing his bills of sales of ne OR 
for the year 1841 and previous yaara., hey 
were fortunately procured, but nd bill of eale 
was found of thig colored man by any name. 
Upon this positive evidence that the man had 
been in the possession of Burch, and that he 
had been in slavery for a period of more than 
eleven years, the Court decided that the teati- 
mony of the slave-trader established the fact 
that Burch came honestly by him, and conse- 
quently discharged the defendant. - The coun- 
sel for the defendant had drawn up, before the 
defendant was discharged, an affidavit signed 
by Burch, and had a warrant out against the 
colored man, for & conspiracy with the two 
white men before referred to, to defrand Burch 
out of $625. The warran} was served, and the 
colored man arrested and brought béfore officer 
Goddard. Burch and his witnesses appeared 
in court, and H. B. Northrup appeared as gows- 
sel for the colored man, stating tat he was 
ready to proceed as goynsel on the part of the 
defendant, gnq@ asking no delay whatever. 
Rurch, afier consulting privately for a short 
time with Shekels, stated to the Magistrate 
that he wished him to dismiss the complaint, 
as he would not progeed further with it. De- 
fendant’s counsel stated to the Magistrate that, 
if the complaint was withdrawn, it must be 
withdrawn without the request or consent of 
the defendant. Rurch then asked the Magis- 
trate to let him have the complaint and the 
warrant, and he took them. The counsel for 
the defendant. objected to his receiving them, 
and insisted that they should remain as a part 
of the records of the Court, and that the Court 
should endorse the proceedings which had beca 
had under the process. Burch delivered them 
up, and the Court rendered judgment of dis- 
continusace hy the request of the prosecutor, 
and filed it in bis offive. 





LATER FROM EUROPE. 


“Ut 


Francis Madai has died in prison at Flor- 
once. it is surmised that he has been poisoned. 
His wife is still in prison. 

Bishop Ives, of North Carolina. made a pub- 
lic abjuration of the Protestant religion at 
Rome, on the 36th of December. 

The London Gazette makes an official an- 
nouncement of the blockade of the whole coast 
of the Adriatic, from Duleigno te the extremest 
Turkish frontier. . 

The Austrian Government has declared 
Kosauth and his friends traitors. 

Mr. Rives, our Minister to France, had pre- 
sented his credentials to the Emperor Napoleon. 

Cherbourg has been selected,as the port of 
departure and arrival of a line of steamers be- 
tween France and America, 

The French Government has contracted for 
fifty-thyee large steamers, 

It is reported that there is a territorial mis- 
understanding between France and Austria. 
The French funds are very unsettled. 

The London Daily News announces that 
Kossuth is coming soon to America to stiy up 
the Democrats. : 

The first imperial ball of Napoleon was a 
grand affair, Two thousand persons were 
presgat, ‘ 


oe 


FROM OREGON, 


The intelligence from Oregon contained io 
the late California papers, comes down ta the 
22d of December. We extract several para- 
graphs : 

Division of Oregon —The Convention recent- 
ly held in Northern Oregon adopted a memorial, 
which has been forwarded to Congress, pray- 
ing that all that portion of Oregon Territory 
lying north of the Columbia river and west of 
the great northern branch thereof, should be 
organized into a separate Territory, under the 
name and title of the “Territory of Columbia.” 
This prayer is jugtifled by numerous reasons 
set forth in the memorial. The present Terri- 
tory of Oregon contains an area of 371,006 

uare miles, on entirely too large to be em- 
benoed within the limits of one State. Its sea 
coast is 650 milea in extent. The proposed 
Territory of Columbia contains an area of 
about 32,000 square miles. It presents natural 
resources capable of Pe eS a Snag 

at of any State in the Union, of 


as large as 
the same size. 

The Emigration to Oregon.—The people of 
Oregon will soon be applying to Con for 
admission into the Union as @ full-blown State. 
It is estimated they haye received an accession 


to thej lation of 20,000 by the emi 
phi the Plains this yoar. ties of & im- 
migrants have settled in the southern portion 


of the Territory ; but the country north of the 
Columbia. psd round about s Sound is 


highly ee of, and _ LR to attract 


considerable attention. 


Jan. 28.—The sieamer Star of 
the West has arrived from San Juan, 
400. passengers, and California dates to the Ist 
of January 












From the Motropotitan —[By request | 
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On spending an Evening with the Little Aatecs. 
Bright little beings of another race ! i 
Whence came yo to this real world of ours? | 
In far-off planet was your dwelling place, —— 
Or in our sunny South, 'mid birds and flowers’? 
In such fair mould your tiny limbs are cast, . 
That one might deem you angels striyed te earth. 
They say of the great Aztecs ye’re the ast! 
Ab mo! that mystery hangs around your birth! 
In vain we strive your lineage to trace, 
Lone little beings of an unknown race! 


Swoet little laughing girl, With form so light, 
Gracefully seated-on thy tiny steed, 
With jotty ringlets, and dark eye so bright, 
Like some sweet fairy queen of whom we read! 
Now thou art nestling on each fair one’s breast, 
Lisping thy few learned words in childish glee ; 
Was’t thus thy mother pillowed thee to rest, 
And was sho too a little one like thee? 
When reason fally dawns, and thou speak’st well, 
What wondrous tales, sweet prattler, thou wilt tell ! 


Dear little boy, or mas, whiche'er thou art, 
- Why wears thy tiny face that shade of gloom’ 
Art grieved from childhood's chdrished sgenes te part ? 
Dost sigh for Iximaya’s groves of bloom ? 
Anon that shade of gloom has passed away, 
And thou art seated by thy tiny friond ; 
Oh, had we words, your beaming looks now Bay, 
How would our thoughts in sweet communion blend ' 
But wherefore gaze eo long at each strange face? 
Dost seek some early friond of thine owe race? 


Dear little beings! how my heart clings to thee ? 

So full of lifo’s sweos poetry ye scom ! 
I gazo—and marvel if I truly see, 

Or do E roam in some bright ‘airy dream ' 
Ah, no! ye are no olf, or fairy sprite, 

But human beings.with immortal souls; 
For you Religion sheds her hallowed light, 

Far you fair Scionce her bright page unfolds ' 
Heaven spare your guardian till his task is dono— 
Your minds with learning storod, the great goal won ! 


Go forth in gladness! o’er this fair carth roam ' 

Cull goms of scionoo from each treasured storo; 
Then, richly laden, haste yo to your home, 
And train your remnant race in Wisdom’s lore— 
Tell them the God who made thom elaime their jove, 
No more false worship must their hearte enslave ; 
Teach them to love their blissful home above, 
And Him who came on earth their souls to save ; 
And with great nations bid them take their place— 
Ye are a strange, waknown, but honored race. 





Unoie Tom’s Capin— Price ST 1 2 Conts.—A cheap 
edition of this work has been published, at the re- 
duced price of thirty-seven and a half cente por copy, 
or it will be mailed to any part of the United States, 


- Lt 6, on the receipt of fifty conte, Address 


PHANS, at this office. 

“QIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS.” 
Although the clection ig over, the Indopendent 
Domocratio Association of the District of Columbia 
foel indisposed to disband their organization. The 
success of the Compromise Democratic candidates at 
the late election dees not satisfy us that the Compro- 
mise measures are a final settlemont of the question 
of Slavery, and that agitation should cease. The 
following admirable Spogches can be supplied at the 
prices named, and erdere for them are respectfully 
solicited ; : 

Hex. Horsck Mann's Speecu on the Institution 
of Slavery. Delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives, August 17, 1852. Twenty-four pages, Price, 
including postage, $3 per hundred. 

Hon. Cuaries SumMNER’s Seexcu on the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Delivorod in the Senato ef the United 
States, August 26, 1852. Thirty-two pages. Price, 
including postage, $3.20 per hundred. 

Hon. N. 8. TownsuEnn’s Sereou on the Present 
Position of the Demorratio Party. Delivered in tha 
House of Reprosentatives, June 28, 1852. Eight 
pages. Price 75 cents per hundred, including post- 
age. Address A. M. GANGEWER, Secretary, 


Box 195, Washington City, D. C. 
Novemepsr 8, 1852. 


OG The qhove Speeches are sold by William Har- 
ned, 43 Bookman street, New York. 


NOW IS THK TIME POR CLUBS, 


Wot DWORTH’§ YOU LH’S CABINET, the most ;op- 
ular illasteated Young People’s Magazine in the country, 
hogina + new volume in January, 1863. The initial num- 
ber is a charming thing, though only @ fair specimen of 
what the work is to be darjng the whole year. Those who 
wirh to subsoribe gan do so et a reduced price, by taking 
the work iy connection with other persons, and renitiing 
the several subscriptions at the same tims. Price—for a 
sing!e copy, $1; four cepies, $3; seven copies, $5; and in 
the latter case, af extra eopy to the one who forme the 
elub. Price of spegimen numbers six cents oaly,in post 
office starapa or money. 

Send on your orders*to the publisher, 
: D. A. WOOD WORTH, 

Jan 13—4t 118 Nassau soreet, New York. 
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MR. PARKER'S TEN SERMONS. 

ia SERMONS of-Relighn. By Theodore Parker. 
Contents, 


“t. Of Piety, and the relation thereof to Manly Life. 
2. Of Truth and the fatelleot: 
2 Uf Juatioe and the Conscience. 
4 Of Love and the Affections. 
5. Of Conseioas Religion and the Boul. 
6. Of che « ulture of the Religious Powers. 
T. Of Conscious Religion as a Source Of Strength. 
¥, Of Conscious Religion as a =oures of Joy. 
9. Of Conventional and Natural Sqoramente. 
10. Of Communion with God, 


Ove volume (2m0, Price $1, Just pudlished b 
Chobay, NICHOLS. & to, 


Feb. 3.—)a_ 111 Washington street, Boston. 
OF For sale in New York by C. 8S. FRANCIS & CO. 
Persons wishing a sop: ve the same, tree of post- 


age, by enolosing oo 
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CARD. 
| gh ROBERTS, Dealer in Real Estate. Office, No. 2 
Union Faildings, Norristown, Pennsylvania; aud No. 74 
Walnut street, Philadélphie. Feb, 3-ly 


AN EDUCION FOR THE MILLION! 

Unele. Tom’s Cabin for 3744 Cents / 
W* bave yielded tothe repeated and urgent eolicita- 

tions of nu triende of h sity, and mew olier 
to them and to the public Seriraioi the living wasses— 











au edition of Mrs Stowe’s anriv: work, at @ price ao low 
as to bring 't within the u eans of every — It seems a 
work of supererogation to speak in complimentary terme of 
a book, 


ONE MILLION COPIES Oe WHee 
have been ted, tn this evuutry and io Europe, in « littie 
more than rior ths—a sale which has no counterpart in 
the world’s hatory Y.it, notwithstandirg thic immense 
sale, there are hundreds of th asande in our own dountry 
who have not yet perused the glowiug pares o' Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, many of whom bave been prevented from doing 50, 
from inability. to poasnee. To remove this ob. tasle, we 
have jaaued thi- edition ‘ 


(G- FOR THE MILLION. 5} 


And millions will now read it, and own it,and drink in ite 
hesvenly principles, and the living generations of men wilh 
imbibe its noble sentiments, and generations yet anbora 
will rive up and diews its author, und thank the tied of 
Heaven benepinag sat woman t utter suek 4 
burning truths, for the redemption of the oppressed 

of eur rac’. , . . : 

To Booksellers, Philanthropists, or Sucisties who wieh to 
purchase the avove by the thousans, 5 Sa divtribo- 
secke: setasus te sae sone cunshiel af 0 pares 
neati ated, in # loge of pages, 
double columns, thisk peper covers, sal firmly etic hou. 
We naw to the public the fol'ow ng e:itions: 

UNOLS ToM’s OCawiN—RETAIL. 

The edition fur the miltion abity seven and A kaif couts 

Iu Ge: (in press “té be pa about the let of 
J / fi ty conte. < 

‘The edition in 9 valumes, bound in oloth, best library edi- 


tion, $1.60 . * ‘ ; 
Sqperb ibe edition, with 145 original ¢esigns by 
auth, seppona by Baker & Smith, 10 1 volume, 8vo., 
c fali gt Mt, $3.60. ; 
Extra a 00. 
AR Peal a 
‘WELT, PROCTOR, as ee 
P. 8. Mrs. Stowe is now preparing, and in a few days will 
offer to the public, | ; ) ES. PY 
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pipe ne | to. the Ae ati ni- 
Ohio Re sc pe 1 van truly say that it is worth the 
shouts of an eager 


An ee Jeitne facilities of travel between Balti 
tr egrets Sweet ee as oo Sa TS Ba ravel between Baltimore 
conditions; on-6. “eit aie “Wheeling. | 824 the West are not to stop with those of this 
het ,| road, it . A-line. of six of the largest 
class steamers, of highly ornamental finish, as 
this oqbasidtty well as cape and comfort, are to run daily 
a oda Wheeling. I} ® to give your between Wheeling and’ Louisville, with the des- 
7 Se é-aldautad tiie doings of the dcca- | ignation of “ Union Line” One of these, nam- 
‘ ay because of | ed after the President of the Railroad Compa- 


pe; viper far coed ¥ now lies at the Wheeling wharf, near! 
a * - a ; A y 
the fact of so large a proportion of your large | "Y> ope : io ent Forages 


circulation being among the | interested dy %.conv 
in the sningte Poised ae he trans-mon- arrival and von tne ty Rerw cars. ae ® 
tane communication. _ — cups id altimore to Cincin- 
Our large party, Which consisted of the in- nati will be provided for ten dollars, and to 
defatigable Prealdsat ‘of the Railroad Compa- | Louisville for eleven. pee ; 
ny. Mr. Swann: the faithful Treasurer, Mr.| The importance of these new facilities of in- 
A isaies the ‘Chief Engineer, Mr. Latrobe ; | ereommuntcation cannot be well over-estima- 
the Directors of the Company. members of our ted. Bringin » 8 they will, the free labor pro- 
City Councils and of the Le; ‘islatures of Mary- | duce of the West in competition with the slave 
land and Virginia, the Governors ofthese States, labor produce of the South, while making 
representatives of the press, and many other neighbors of those heretofore far distant as to 
g, left this city at nine o’clook on Mon- | *P8°®, and diverse in sentiment, important 
y the 10th, and arrived safely at Wheeling | changes for weal or woe must be the result. 
about two o’clock on the morning of the 12th. Let us await their sure develo ment, oenfiding 
Our progress was no indication whategr pf the | im those laws of progress which are invariable 
degree of speed attainable by the route, since 
we had to await, from time. to time, the con- 
venience of the regular mail cars, while suffer- 
ing detentions, en route, incidental to a trial 
trip, with a heavy train of new cars and loco- 
motives passing over & new road, never yet sul)- 
jected to so severe a test of ite reliability.| Mr. Hare. Mr. President, as [ introduced 
Among these detentions were several “run-offs,” | an amendment to this resolution, [ intended at 
which caused more or less damage to the en-| some fitting time, if it should be the pleasure of 
gines, but which would have been nothing re- | the Senate to hear me, to address myself some- 
markable, perhaps, to long-tried roads, all other | what at length to that amendment. 
things being equally conditioned. We had,| Mr. Cass, Will+the honorable Senator allow 
too, compensatory circumstances, in most abund- | me to read a passage from Mr. Rush’s “ Resi- 
anteprovisions for the inner man, provided on | dence at the Court of London,” to which | 
the oars, and thus rendering severe privations | have alluded ? : 
by no means menacing, to say nothing of open Mr. Hate. I have but little to say, and I 
* hotels awaiting us, at the expense of the Rail-| shall soon be through. : 
road Company, at Cumberland. And here f}) Mr. Cass. I will wait till you have finished. 
would: take ocoasion=to say, as I feel impelled | © Mr. Hare. 1 would have waited until that 
to do, that the only thing which [had to re- | fitting time had come, if direct allusion had 
gret, in this respect, wae the too usual accom- ; 20t made to so humble an individual as 
paniment of intoxicating liquors, in quantities | myself, both by the honorable Senator from 
whose “ generous profusion” indicated that the| Michigan, and the honorable Senator from 
Company were erga 4 more indulgent than | South Carolina. Ae 
considerate. When will those in ‘controlling| On the 5th of March, 1770, several citizens 
positions learn to avoid the social wrong thus | of Boston were shot down in State street by the 
perpetrated at the mere dictation of custom? | British soldiery. Of course, it sent a thrill of 
At Wheeling we were received as the guests | horror and indignation throughout the entire 
of the municipal authorities, at whose instance | community, and the fact was announced to a 
a large and commodious new hotel, called the | certain patriotic, warm-blooded, and impulsive 
McClure House, was thrown open for our ex- | old gentleman—indignation stirred his heart 
olusive use. At the court-house an appropriate | and mantled his countenance, and the emphatic 
address of welcome was made by the Mayor of | expression which he uttered deserves to be re- 
Wheeling, Mr. Nelson, and responded to by | membered, and to be painted in letters of light 
Mr. Swann; in equally good taste. Mr. S., in | upon the walls of the Senate Chamber, that we 
turn, was followed by Governor Johnson, of | may remember it; because it seems to be a les- 
Virginia, with a terse aud apropos speech, | son that is 80 weil practiced upon here. Said 
which was wofully contrasted by a verbose and | the old man: “These soldiers must he talked 
flatalent attempt at eloquence by Gov. Lowe, | to.” That was what he said. That was the 
of Maryland; and during the delivery of which, | whole of it. That was the height to which he 
his “patriotic” habit betrayed hint into the | was worked up when American citizens were 
lamentable fauc:pas of denouncing the “ fanat- | slaughtered by British troops in the streets of 
icism ” of the Anti-Slavery sentiment, in the | Boston. He said these British soldiers must be 
midst of a people whose local business custom | talked to. Well, sir, they were talked to ; but 
comes from Ohioans, while they have too little | it did not amount to anything. I think this is 
ownership cf slave property to give any hope | one of our easily-besetting sins—talking, ever- 
of sympathy with his Excellency, especially on | lastingly talking. Sir, talking would do some 
an Oovasion designed to invite trade from a free | good, il, when the occasion indicated by the 
region to a slave one! talking arrives, we would live up to our words. 
The city authorities were profuse in further | [ have a word or two to say upon this, 
demonstrations of weleome and fraternization.| Both the honorable Senator from Michigan 
Ouring the day, earriages were provided for | and the honorable Senator from South Carolina 
such as desired to inspect the varied manufac- | alluded to a remark which I made the other 
turing establishments for which Wheeling is} day, that we should back out. Sir, I trust | 
distinguished, and the various other “sights” | have as high an appreciation of American pa- 
including the famous bridge ‘over the Ohio; | triotism, of American bravery, and of Ameri- 
and, at night, a grand banquet awaited us at a| can ability to defend her rights against Great 
large hall recently erécted at the intersection | Britain, or against the world, as any man. It 
of Main and Monroe streets. At it the usual | was notin reference to any such contingency 
number of toasts were drunk, aud numerous |.that I spoke ; and whoever will -ead the debates 
“ good, bad, and indifferent” speeches were} which were entered into in the Senate upon the 
made. Some of the latter were very appro-4 occasion when I made the remark, will see that 
priate, giving, as they did; intensely interesting | it was not. It was in reference exactly to what 
reminiscences of the early struggles of the Rail- | the Senator from South Carolina denominated 
road Company in commencing the first Amer-| these “long advertisements.” And I believe it 
joan railroad a quarter of a. century ago, and | is universally found to be the case, that the 
pushing it, against many disadvantages, to its | man who deals most in them, deals the least 
temporary terminus at Comberland, and final-| in action. But, sir, 1 have not a doubt, and 
ly to its ultimate terminus. In thege speeches, | never had, that on any question that affects the 
justice was properly dene to the first President | interest and honor of the country, where 
and first Treasurer of the Gémpany, (Philip E,| American pride, and American feeling, and 
Thomas and George Brown,) and other pioneers | American patriotism are touched, this country 
in the gigantic undertaking now #0 happily ac- | might bid proud defiance to the world, and 
soniplished. a: that without the prefatory admonition to the 
“The entire distance now traversed by the | world of any resolations about what we would 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is three hundred | do. AYA acd . 
and seventy-nine miles. To those acquainted| I regret that so distinguished a Parliament- 
with the wild mountainousness of the greater | arian as the honorable Senator from Michigan 
part of the route,1 need not say that this isthe | should have made the long and able speech 
greatest project. of railroad construction ever | which he has made, and to which [ listened 
pian It will. probably, long remain | with so much pleasure, without coming to the 
unsurpassed. Some of the barriers, overcome | real questiqn pending before the Senate. That 
must, indeed, have been most fearful to contem- | question, as-announced by the Chair, [ under- 
‘plate, even with the encouraging assurances of | stood to be upon an amendment which I had 
. engineering science. I will briefly specify some. the honor to propose. That amendment was 
of them. SP ge aif. oe Oe ae ay not that. we should tell Spain that she should 
The feature’ of this road which strikes most | not sell Cuba. Why, sir, Spain has told us 
fearfully, by reason of its uncommonness, is the | that she will not sell it, and what good will it 
trestle at by which some of the yawning | do for us to say that she shall not. Spain says 
gorges, of tho Alleghanies are passed. Ima-| she will not, and she has given the best evi- 
gine yourself gliding upon wooden supports, | dence in the world that she is sincere in the 
suspended nearly two hundred feet.above moth- | determination that she will not sell it, because 
er earth, without eyen the slightest guard rail | she has refused a pretty liberal price which we 
to give a sense of security against accidents, | offered her for it; and I think in that she has 
and shudder. as you may, ae 3 bare thought| made her act vindicate her words. She says 
of it! And yet, thus you can pase safely, with | she will not sell it. We offered her $100,000,000 
the aid of Modern Art. It is bat justice to the | for it; she says she wilbnot take it. And now 
Railroad Company to state that the wooden | y ition, by an- 


A ou to fortify your posi 
columns now used to support these trestles are S eaaion te the world that she shall not sell it 
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‘Having been one of» 
Company, and accompan 


in the beneficence cf their operations. 
J.E. 8. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN P. HALE. 


In Senate, January 18. 







shortly to be supers ‘iron ones, rendering | to anybody else. The honorable Senator thinks 
~ assurance doubly sure. These will have stone | that we ought to repeat these declarations, be- 
‘piers to stand spud being already erect- | cause the peculiar circumstances of Cuba are 
ed, in fact, as supports of the temporary wood- | duch that it commands the Gulf of Mexico and 
“work. Bs Fa Sirah the outlet of the Mississippi river ; that it is in 


Tunnels are | pone aa Some of those | a commanding position to obstruct our com- 


is Pettibone tunnel, as yet unfinished, | of Mexico, and seeks the mouth of the Missis- 
-will “ot be ready for use.until the ist of} sippi river. Well, sir, I suppose that this coun- 












Mareh, at the nearest. It will bea mile in| try is not so low, that its patriotism is not of 


extent, running through a mountain’ of three |-that doubtful character, nor its bravery of that 
~ hundred Toot of altitude. gre 8 obstacle | spurious kind, that will take a position before 

is'surmounted, temporarily, by a device, which | a weak nation which it will not assume before 
of our trip, “It was my inten-| a strong one. [ use the words “weak” and 
empted a description of our pas- | “ | ” comparatively, because I look upon 
‘natural barfier, but I have | Great Britain as a much stronger nation than 

» that of an engineer in-| Spain: J ask if the local position of Canada, 
x se jin- in which you may view it, 
pei i war, is not a thousand fold of more consequence 


deap cove at| than Cuba? 
t. At the bot- 
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a mile long. But the | merce and navigation which goes into the Gulf 


whether in relation to the interests of peace or 


Daring the exciting political canvass of 
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that vast community which 
lakes and the waters that lie be- 








hordes these 


| tween’ us and Canada? Would it not be as 
| well to intimate to Great Britain that she shall 
‘not sell Canada? Tt may be said she has no 


dea of doing so. — T do not know that, though. 
She has never been offered $100,000,000 for 
Canada ;: and it will be time enough, 1 think, 
to sit down ‘in safety and security under the 
impression that she will for no consideration 
part with Canada, when she has refused 
$100,000,000 for it, _ At least, would it not be 
well, while serving a notice on all the world of 
what we mean and what we intend, to pick out 
somebody who, in such an event, will be very 
me. to be our antagonist? ; 

I haye not time to go into the details and 
statistics of these measures, showing what the 
intimate and exact state of our commercial re- 
lations with those people is ; but it is very great 
and vast; and I think, while we are declaring 
to Spain what we will and what we will not 
submit to, in relation to Cuba, we ought at 
least to look North a little. I ask the citizens 
of New York, of Pennsylvania, of Ohio, of In- 
diana, of Mlinois, of Wisconsin, and of all the 
States bordering on the lakes—— 


A Senator. And Michigan. 
Mr. Have. Yes, sir; and Michigan. I had 
like te have forgotten Michigan. [Laughter.| 


I ask, is it not time to appeal to the citizens of 
all those States, and ask them if it is not worth 
while to turn a little of that watchful vigilance 
which has been so freely extended South, to 
the North? The honorable Senator from 
Michigan is in favor of extension and annéxa- 
tion. So am J, sir; but I am in favor of having 
a little extension northward. It is a very re- 
markable fact in our history, whenever we have 
made a treaty relating to our Northern bound- 
ary you always cut off, and when we negotiate 
@ treaty relative to our Southern borders, we 
have taken on. That may be accidental. 
Probably it is entirely so. |Laughter.] But, 
sir, there is one thing that may be said of it— 
it is a remarkable coincidence. Now let me 
come to this Monroe doctrine. Is it a good 
one? 

[Mr. Cass here read an extract from the 
work of Mr. Rush.] 

Mr. Hare. I was saying that it was a re- 
markable fact, that in all our negotiations about 
territory, whenever we had negotiations about 
territory on the North, we gave up; whenever 
it was about territory on the South, we took 
all. And I will make another remark : in this 
continual looking at the military aspects of 
these questions, why did you sell out a part of 
the State of Maine? What did Great Britain 
want with it? Did she want to colonize it? 
She stated she only wanted a military road ; 
she only wanted the means of annoying this 
country in time of war, whenever there was a 
conflict between the two nations. And we, | 
suppose, in the exercise of that Christian meek- 
ness which becomes a Christian people, sold 
out our territory on this side of the St. Law- 
reneo, to which every department of this Gov- 
ernment was pledged that it was ours; and it 
was so palpably ours that we could not nego- 
tiate it away, but we sold it to Great Britain, 
who, at the time she bought it of us, told us 
she wanted it for a road between her provinces 
on the Atlantic and Canada. If there ever was 
a time to maintain the Monroe doctrine, I think 
that was a good one. : 

But that is not the whole of the history of 
the negotiation in reference to the North. The 
North is a large country, although it does not 
make much noise on this floor. How was it 
on the Oregon question? Off title to that, | 
suppose, nobody will deny, unless he means to 
deny the Polk and Monroe doctrine. Our 
title to that was “clear and indisputable.” 
What did we do in that case? We gave Great 
Britain three hundred thousand square miles 
of our indisputable territory, for the very pur- 
pose of colonizing it. Now, according to the 
doctrines which have been proclaimed this morn- 
ing, if Mexico, op any other country on earth 
which had possession of this country, had un- 
dertaken to sell three hundred thousand square 
miles of territory on this continent, and Great 
Britain had bought it, it would have been a 
cause of war on the part of the United States 
against the country that had bought it. We 
did not sell it. We are clear of that offence. 
We only gave it to her. 

Once more in regard to the islands that lie 
off the coast. What did we do in regard to 
them? Why, we gave the British Vancouver’s 
Island, which commands the mouth of the Ore- 
gon river. That is all we did there. 

That is the history of the negotiation of this 
country, so far as the North is concerned; and 
I say now to the tg of the North—to the 
Representatives of the North—that our com- 
merce lies infinitely more at the mercy of 
Great Britain to-day, than it would if Great 
Britain owned every one of the West India 
islands; and 1 wonder why those gentlemen 
who are so fond of looking at our interests in 
contingencies that have not yet occurred, do 
not look at the Bahamas. I understand from 
those gentlemen who are conversant with the 
matter, that the Bahama islands are situated 
in such a position as more effectually to com- 
mand the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico than even Cuba itself; and fhat the course 
of the navigation is such as to bring the com- 
merce that goes into and through those seas 
more directly within the reach of the guns of 
the Bahamas than of Cuba. Why did we not 
notify Great Britain that she shall not sell the 
Bahamas # 

Mr. Sureips. Or Jamaica. 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir; Jamaica. Sir, the 
imagination can hardly conceive of what this 
country would: be—what an era of internal 
commerce, and of progress, and of prosperity, 
would open upon this continent, if the Canadas, 
bordering the lakes upon the north, wore 
united to this Union. Why, sir, it would lessen, 
in time of war, the neoessity of our prepara- 
tion full one-half, if those lakes and that coun- 
try belonged to us, instead of belonging to 
Great Britain. 

Why not make some timely effort? Why 
not utter some word of warning? Why not 
give some notice in regard to this country, 
where we have-a real, vital interest—where 
the danger is not remote and contingent, but 
where it is close at hand, and where we have 
felt it once ? 

In a war with Great Britain we have felt 
something of the evils of the contiguity of Can- 
ada to the United States. [t is in this view 
that I want to call the attention of the Senate, 
and the country, and the people, to our rela- 
tions with Canada as well as Cuba. Why, sir, 
are we going off the continent? Why are we 
going abroad? Why are we going to the 
islands of the sea, when here at our doors, in 
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uch impre as the other, = 
The honorable Senator has found food for 
some of his remarks in some comments which 
he has seen in a Buffalo newspaper. I do not 
read newspapers, and that is the telibis I do. 
not make so many visionary speeches as some. 
people. That is the reason why my remarks 
are always so practical. 

ae Cass. Powers of nature could no far- 


Mr. Hate. But, sir, there was one rémark 
which fell from the honorable Senator, whieh| 


| pained me. All the rest I was gratified at. He’ 
says there is no people on the globe that evinces 
such a want of patriotism, as the people of the 


United States, 


Mr. Cass, I beg the Senator’s pardon. | 
said there was no country where there were 60 
many persons, unfortunately, wanting it. 

Mr. Hatx. Then ft amounts to this: that 
no country in the world has so many who 
evince a want of patriotism as this country. 
confess I do not see the difference between that 
and what I stated as the position of the honor- 
able Senator ; but Hie does, and I therefore will 
give him the full credit of it; but I think that 
in cooler moments, when the impulses of warm 
blood shall have subsided, and the reflection of 
maturity comes to that Senator, [laughter,] he 
will regret that remark, because it is an impu- 
tation on the motives of our fellow-citizens, in 
which I think he ought not to indulge. This 
is & country'‘where freedom of opinion is toler- 
ated to a very alarming extent, as some gentle- 
men think, It is a country where the freedom 
of opinion finds # vent in freedom ot. words to 
a very remarkable extent, as we have bad an 
illustration to-day ; and I would not be aston- 
ished, if in this country of free thought and 
free speech-there should at times be sentiments 
uttered not at all-accordant to the opinions of 
the majority as to what patriotism may require ; 
but, sir, I think that a decent degree of candor 
and charity will induce all to do credit to those 
who differ from us; and if they do not think as 
we do, we may, at least with charity, if we 
cannot with candor, believe that although they 
do not see as we do, they are yet none the less 
friends of our country, true, just, and patriotic. 

Both the honorable Senator from South Car- 
olina and the honorable Senator from Michi- 
gan have referred to a remark which I made 
in relation to this country backing out. I wish 
to say something in reference to that. When- 
ever the emergency does come that calls upon 
the people of this country to throw aside the 
pursuits of peace, and go out rendering them- 
selves, it may be, the victims for their country’s 
good—whenever the defence of our firesides and 
our homes shall call for the true-hearted and 
the brave, they will be ready to go out and to 
die in their country’s behalf. My word for it, 
you will not always find the most self-denying 
patriots amongst those who have made the loud- 
est professions; but in the quiet retirement of 
lifein the shades of privacy—you will find 
the true hearts that have never given utterance 
to noisy sentiments—men who have not specu- 
lated nor acted upon the course of political 
events which have had so important an interest 
upon the destiny of their country, and there- 
fore have not been heard to utter sentiments of 
what was or what was not becoming the coun- 
try ; you will find from them many and many 
& man come forward, who will, by eloquent 
action, put to silence the declamation of those 
whose hot-headed counsels have plunged the 
country into what may be an unnecessary war. 
I think that will be the history. 

Sir, I have very little to say for myself. I 
do not know but that when the emergency may 
come, as Falstaff said on another occasion, [ 
shall be found to be little better than a coward: 
I will not say that I shall not, but I will say 
this—that if [ should, I would be an «nfit rep- 
resentative of the people that sent me here. 
The little State that I have the honor in part 
to represent—for a little while—although it is 
not ioses, and although its people are not 
wealthy nor numerous, | believe it is generally 
admitted, has acted well her part in the great 
drama of the country’s history. I believe that 
amongst the patriotic men that have main- 
tained our rights in the field, or vindicated 
them upon the floor of the Senate, while at 
least the Senator from Michigan has a place 
in the memory of the people, New Hampshire 
may not be ashamed of her history. And, sir, 
[ will tell the honorable Senator, that in all 
convulsions and trials of war to which the 
country has been subjected, I believe of the 
“Old Thirteen” she is the only State whose 
soil was never impressed by the footsteps of an 
enemy, although she runs from the Atlantic 
ocean to Canada. lt may be that the country 
was too poor to attack ; | do not say that it was 
not, but I claim the fact of history. Let it go 
for what it is worth. I[ think, however, consid- 
ering the character of the soil and the people, 
that those who would make the attempt would 
find it a bad bargain to undertake to invade it. 
Now, I have a single word more to say; and 
when *] say “word,” [ use the term in a Pick- 
wickian sense, the sense in which it is general- 
ly used in the Senate—a meaning which I be- 
lieve a distinguished friend of ours, no longer 
here, and whose absence I regret, gave to the 
term “word.” TI refer to the honorable Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, [Mr. Foote.] I have a 
word to say about the destiny of the country, 
in reference to which so much has been said. 
The honorable Senator from Michigan quali- 
fied it, and said he would not speak about 
“manifest destiny ;” but he went on to say 
that we do not want to be circumscribed; that 
we want room; that there is hardly room 
enough for us in this narrow space between 
the Atlantic on the one side and the Pacific on 
the other, with the Gulf of Mexico for a wash- 
basin. He thought these were rather circum- 
scribed limits for such a progressive people as 
we are. : 

Sir, I dissent from those sentiments. ! do not 
think that our progress should be in getting 
more territory, until we have improved what 
we have got. And I do not think our desire 
should be to get more people until we have 
educated, and refined, and improved, those 
whom we have already, and until we have 
given homes to those, all those, who are home- 
less, from the vast and immense territory 
which we now possess. We do not want any 
more territory; our business and our mission is 
at home, and it is to improve upon our advan- 
tages ; it is to advance, to elevate, and to ame- 
liorate, the condition of mankind. It is to show 
to the despots of the Old World, by the practi- 
cal results which are to follow from the ex- 
periment which we are making, that the insti- 
tutions under which we live gre those which 
are most eminently calculated to advance the 
highest interests of man, and subserve the great 

urposes of social and civilived society. It is 
by the arts of peace, by the multiplication of 
the means of internal communication, by rail- 
roads and canals, by commerce, by edueation, 
by the general diffusion of information, and by 
all the means, which are abundant, and which 
wealth and power give us, of doing what we 
can to demonstrate to the world, that so far as 
the great pu of the Crestor may be un- 
derstood in the creation of man, and placing 
him on this globe to work out the great experi- 
ment of human probation, that here are em- 
bodied and here are concentrated the most fa- 
yorable circumstances for that experiment 
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honor, to the maintenance of the 
which they then avowed and put fort 


idence, in planting us here. 
this; if we are led away and dazzled by the 


-warped by the gr 
will never be satisfied as Jon 

owns land contiguous to us, th 
accused of prophecying—it needs no prophet, 


tion so strong that we cannot be moved. Sir, 
how old are we? Not a bundred years yet. 


overthrown? I think more than six handred 
years. When we have lived half that time; 
when the wisdom of our institutions and the 
character of our citizens have been tested b 

an experience one-half as long as that to whieh 
the Roman Republic was subjected, it will he 
time enough for us to erect our trophies, and 
set up our monuments, and say that we have 
succeeded ; that the great experiment has been 
tried, the great question solved, and the truth 
settled, that man is capable of self-government. 

Mr. President, 1 am not one of those whose 
hearts are full of forebodings of evil; and the 
honorable Senator cannot, when [ undertake 
to say what I believe will be- the result of 
things, retort upon me the failure of the proph- 
ecies of disaster that occurred in regard to the 
war of 1812. I tell the Senator that I was but 
six years old at that time; and therefore, 
whatever reproaches there may be against 
those that prophecied evil then, I was not one 
of them. However much he may think I have 
followed in their footsteps now, I did not begin 
so early as that. No, sir; my heart is not 
despairing. I believe that a glorious future is 
before this country. I believe that a high and 
glorious destiny awaits her. I believe that the 
only thing that can defeat her of the glorious 
destiny which lies waiting for her to grasp, is 
her own unfaithfulness to the principles upon 
which our institutions are founded. Those 
principles are not those of conquest ; they are 
not those of rapine. We are not to be the 
knights-errant of the world, to go abroad over 
the continents of the earth and the islands of 
the sea, proclaiming the gospel of our liberty, 
and fulminating the penalty of our sword 
against those who will not be baptized into our 
faith. That is not our destiny; but our destin 
is at home. Our destiny is on our own conti- 
nent, on our own shores. It is to improve, to 
elevate, to advance—in what? In territory? 
No, sir; we have got enough of it. In military 
renown? No, sir; we have got enough of 
that. Is any man, woman, or child, within the 
hearing of my voice, disturbed with one single 
fear that we cannot maintain wicagunteliy 
everything which is our right, against any and 
all the Powers of the earth? I believe not. 

1 desire to call the attention of the Senate to 
another fact before I leave this subject, and 
that is the one alluded to by the honorable 
Senator from Florida | Mr. Matory] the other 
day. Why do you want to repeat this decla- 
ration? If you really mean what you say ; if 
you mean that no Power of Europe shall colo- 
nize any part of the American continent, or 
the islands adjacent thereto, there is a fact, a 
“fixed fact,” of which we are notified by the 
proclamation of the British authorities, which 
will put you to the test. Great Britain has— 

ou do not wantany inquiry about it—estab- 
ished a colony of the “ Bay of Islands.” If the 
declaration of Mr. Monroe has the broad 
meaning which ‘the honorable Senator from 
Michigan gives to it, there is no occasion for 
repeating it over again. The time has come 
for acting ; the fact has transpired ; the issue is 
before you. Great Britain is here on the con- 
tinent; she has colonized the “ Bay of Islands ;” 
she has instituted a Government there; and, 
sir, she has done that, not only in violation of 
the Monroe doctrine, but, if [ understood the 
honorable Senator from Michigan, in violation 
of her solemn treaty obligations. Then, here 
is acase. We need not make any profession of 
what is right for a free and independent na- 
tion to do; for the resolution says that “it. will 
leave us free to adopt such measures as any in- 
dependent nation may justly adopt in defence 
of its rights and honor.” If the resolution has 
that meaning, the case is before you—the time 
has come. If you mean what you have said, 
this is the time, not for resolution but for 
action; and you should satisfy yourselves with 
no vague declarations that you will do what 
an independent nation is free to do, when, if 
that means, what it has been contended it does 
mean, it has been violated, the Monroe doc- 
trine trampled under foot, the faith of a treaty 
violated, and Great Britain, in the face ofall 
this, has established a colony upon this conti- 
nent. 

For these reasons I am opposed to ee 
this joint resolution, unless you include Canada 
in it. If you will put that in—and, sir, I will 
not object if anybody else should add to the 
resolution an amendment notifying all the 
other Governments of the earth which own any 
islands about our continent. I do not pretend 
to be so good a geographer as some gentlemen. 
1 would be willing to hayeit amended as broad- 
ly as that, and let it be a general notice to all 
the kings and potentates of the earth, that we 
have money enough to buy them out of this 
continent, and that we will not allow them to 
sell to anybody else. I am willing, I say, if 
patriotism requires sach a wide margin as tiat, 
to go that far; bat Lam not willing to pick 
out Spain from all the rest, and give her the 
notice alone. What has Spain dong?) Why 
is she to be talked, to in this manner? Is it 
because she has gota rich island, and we think 


as Great Britain would defend her possessions ? 
I say, I am not willing to be inyidious in 
making a selection of Spain, when there are so 
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Sir; that pledge is binding upon us. We are 
in the 20 ger te and enjoyment of the privi- 
leges whith they obtained; and the part that 
we have to perform is, to see that those prin- 
ciples characterize our action and policy, and 
are carried out to a full development and per- 
fection. That, I look upon as the mission of 
this country. That, I look upon as the destiny 
of this country, if it is true—true to its princi- 

es, and true to the purposes of a beneficent 
If we forget 


halo of military renown ; if our judgments are 
ings of covetousness, which 
as anybody else 
en—I have been 


it needs no other prophecy than that which 
the light of experience gives us, to foretell us 
that we shall fail, utterly fail, and we shall go 
the way of the republics that have preceded us. 
Some gentlemen think we have built cur for- 
tress so strong that it cannot be shaken ; that 
we have established ourselves upon a founda- 


How old was the Roman Republic when it was 


she will not defend it with such zeal and ability” 
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i Mr. Hare. | think the timo has come now. 
' There is the mistake, I think we are in an 


say it, now is the time. 
the vote is taken upon 








_ epoch, [langhter,] and that if we ever mean to 

y [ will not detain the 
Senate any longer, except simply to ask, when 
my amendment, that | 
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THE SATURDAY VISITER FoR 1853, 

A Weekly Newspaper for the dissemination of 
wholesome political doctrines and a Progressing 
literature. ; 

HE sixth vuluine of this paper wil! commence on & 
any, the 22d day of January next. Mrs. Swink 
will soutinue to devote much of her time to its columns omy 
in the editorial and other departinenis wil) receive _ 

Snd abler assistance than heretocore. Believing the: 0. 

are many and great evils existing in our country, wr 7 

oun be reached only by National and State legisiaci, 

that thers is but one party—the Free Demserucy-_ 4)! 

fie sexi any such legislation, pe Saterday Visite, =r 

will labor to secure its specdy umph adopting, as a. 

basis of its political creed, the great and immatatie 

ciples embodied in the Pla. form of the Pitteburgh (or 
tion. But while thie shall. be the prominent feature = 
paper, the editors wil erldeavor to make it the medj ~ 

a ive and humanizing Literature aon 
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by its , may have the yeas and nays, 
fostering care, but by ite oppression—they pro- | = = 
élaimed certain great fundamental and ternal; THK MAGAZINE FOR YOUR, FAMILY. 
principles as the basis of their action in all ; + 
time to-come ; and these are eloquently and | THE STUDENT, 
foréibly embodied in the Doclaration of Inde- 4 Family Miscellany § Monthly School Reader. 
pendence. But our fathers pledged everything . — 
they had. They pledged life, fortune, and EDITED BY N. A. CALKINS. 


qualified approbativn of its th de of read 





American Famity Miscerany. 


vanced classes in schovl. 

The Youth's Department contains narratives to teach 
valuable moral lessons, relating to habits, conduct, etc. ; 
also, traveis, natural history, and articles un scient-fic »ub- 
jects, adapted to the capacity of the young. For Children, 
« few pages contain artic es with easy words and simple 
ideas. Teachers and Parents will fiyd a p rtion devoted 
to u-eful suggestions reiating to their duties and responsi- 
bilities. A Hecord of Hv nts, embracing a brief summary 
of the news, from mouth to month, is given. 

Ovuxg Museum is a featnre which attracts much attention 
from the young and old. Among ite varieties may ve seen, 


their answers; # #0, enigmas, puzz.es, wit, and pebbies un 
common picked up along the shores of reading. 


A MonTHLY ScHooL Reads is one of the leading char- 


month—thus imparting to the pupils a variet) of useful in- 
while it develops » taste for reading. 


interest and instruct the intellect, enkindle a love for such 
learning as will be practically useful in life. While ite 
pages breathe a high moral tone, and inc. leate none but 
pure principles, they will be free from party and sectarian 
prejudices, endeavoring to do the greatest ood to the great- 
est number. 

_ Tue Stupent will be published on the first of each 
month containing (hirty-iwo large octavo pages, with nu- 
merous illustrations, 


For One Dollar a Year, in Advance. 


Please address all letters, post PAID, to 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Jan. 27—2t 129 Nassau street, New York. 


O° Acents WANTED in all parts of the Union, to whom 
the most liberal encouragement will be given. 


GLOVES! GLOVES!! GLOVES!!! 
lad 0 DOZEN Ladies and Gentlemen’s fresh Kid Gioves, 
vo all colors and sizes, just received at 
PARKER'S FANCY AND PERFUMERY STORE, 
Jan. 27—3t Under National Hotel. 





ODORS FOR THE HANDEERCHIEF. 
J UST opening, one ease, containing 50 dozen, Extracts of 
the most delicate Odors extant ; price, 60 cents per 
bottle Cold Cream, Lip Salve, Amordine, &¢ 
PARKER'S FANCY AND PERFUMERY STORE, 
Jan. 27—3t Pa, avenue, under National Hotel. 





ORNAMENTS FOR THE HAIR. 


yrs: S. PARKER is just opening: Marabont Feathers, 
t for the hair, tipped with gold and silver; Qstrich 
Feathers, do do.; Gold and Silver dotted Tule; large as- 
sortment of Paris Kibbons, latest styles; Pearl, Ivory, Ked 
Bone, and Sandal Weod Fans; Mitts, Gloves, Flowers, 
Bracelets, Dress Combs, &c. &c. 
PARKER’S FANCY STORE, 
Jan. 27—3t : Under National Hotel. 
VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE. 

st hae heirs of Alexander Gordon, deceased, offer for sale 

L the splendid Farm lately occupied hy him, in Canton 
township, Washington county, Pennsylvania. The farm 
is situated on the Natienal Koad. about. «ne mile west of 
the borongh of Washingtou. ‘There is a college and female 
seminary in the town; the farm will therefore be a most 
eligible situation for a parent wishing to educate hia chil- 
dren. {t contains about two hundred acres, is well watered 
and well timbered. A larze portion of itis under a yood 
state of cultivation. There are about fifty acres of very 
superior bottom land, and an orchard of varions kinds of 
excellent fruit There is.a large and comfortable two story 
dwelling: house, a good barn and out houses, and a comfort- 
able tenant house, on the farm. 

This is one of the most.productive, valuable, and beauti- 
ful farms in Western Pennsylvania. It is near to a good 
market. The Hempfield raiir.ad, now @n process of con- 
struction, passes through it, and it will soon be in railroad 
connection with Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. . 

If uot sold sooner at private sale, the farm will be offered 
at public sale on Thursday, the 24th day of February next, 
at 10 o’clock A. M. ‘ 

The terms of sale, and any other desired information, will 
be furnished by the undersigned, near the preinises. Per- 
sons at. a dist can add him by letter, at Washing 
ton. Pa, JAMES GORDON. 

Washington, Pa., Jan. 15, 1853. Jan. 27 


NOW PUBLISHED, — Ais 
At Syracuse, New York, {” Children and Sab- 
bath Schools, 


THE JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR, 


A SEMI-MONTHLY PAPER, expressly for children, 
and adapted to promote the Sabbath School cause gen 
erally. it aims to attract the attention of children by sim 
plicity and beauty of style, with eng-avings illustrative of 
its contents. Its obj ct has been for eight years past to in 
fuse into the young wind appropriate sentiments of respect 
for parents, sympathy for human suffering, and an abiding 
hatred of oppression in all ite forms. 

The want of a juvenile paper that shall give a proper di 
rection to the youthful mind, in these times of strife fur 
the supremacy of slavery,is felt by thousands who kpow 
not of the existence of thie periodical ; and yet, within the 
last eight years, it has'moulded the minds of thousands of 
children, who haye grown up to manhood and womanhood 
thoroughly imbued with the luve of freedom f:r all men. 
Price—25 cqnts for single copies; five copies to one ad 
dress for $1; or $12 by the hundred, per year. Postage in 
New York State, six cents per year; elsewhere, twelve 
cents. But in packages of 24or more, the postage, prepaid 
at the office of publication, is on y 4 cents each per year. 

Specimen numbers, free of charge, sent on application at 
the office of publication. 

LUUIUS C. MATLAUCK; Editor and Publisher 
Jan 27—4t 60 South Salina st. Syracuse, N. Y 








, CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO. 
UBLISH this day— 
MEMOIR OF MARY L. WARE 
Wife of Henry Ware, jun. By FE. B. Hall, D. D. Second 
Kdition. With a fine engraving on steel. 

The volume must do good wherever it is read, and hun- 
dreds of readers who have never known Mrs. Ware will be 
strengthened in duty and cheered in trial by this history 
of her life and these letters, 80 beautifully illustrating the 
life of a true Christian woman.— Boston Advertiser. 

It is only ores in many years that the memoir of a life so 
beautiful as this is brought before the public —Christian 
Register. 

We have not for a long time been so much interested in 
any work — Traveller. 

Tn the department of female biography, no werk has re- 
cently appeared, of more imterest than the one before us.— 
Portsmouth Journal. . . 

The book isa treasure, and belongs to the permanent 
riches of our devotional literature.— Christian. Inquirer: 
Her experience was rich in its loveliness, self denial, firm 
repose in God, and benevolent activity.— Zion’s Herald’ 
Many, through these pages, will be moved by the scury 
of her virtues, and the purpose of leading a true life will be 
strengthened in many hearts.~ Transcript. 

For sale iv New York by C. S. FRANCIS & 0O.; Phil- 
adelphia, oe: MOORE ; Baltimore, J.S8. WATERS. 
Jan. 27—46 ‘ 





JUST PUBLISHED, 

LAVERY AND ANTE-SLAVERY. . A History of the 
+2 Great Struggle in Both Hemispheres. With « View of 
the Slavery Qnestion in the United States By William 
Goodell, author of “ ‘fhe Democracy of Uhristianity.’? 

‘This work is designed to embody 4 great amouat ot his 
torica) information in a single volume, conveniently arrang: 
ed tor reterence. It isan abstract of several volumes, be- 
sides the Anti-Slavery errant, Sm4 the last twenty years, a 
great part of which has neyer before been collected into any 
volume, but lies scattered in the newspapers of that peri- 
od. The table of coatents and « copious alphabetical index 
will facilitate a reference to particalar facts, and to dates 
when desirable. 

it is a large royal [2mo volume of about 600 pages, well 
printed on handsome paper- neatly bound in oloth, and let- 
‘tered. Price one dollar per copy, at retail; $9 per di 
or 865 per hundred, to booksellers and book-pedlars, 
“Ths nabkngs single copy will be 40 cents to auly p 

he ona P copy Ww cents to 

of the United States, and sittiec be p 3 mn 

for sale by the publisher, WILLIAM HARNED, 48 
Beekman ; Jan. 
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pS Nae work now enters upon its Sirth Volume with more 

flattering prospects than ever before. ite objecte— 
PuysicaL, Moran, ano IntscLecTuAL IMpaoveMuntT— 
have been so succersfully carried out, as to meet the un- 
Being 
so arranged as to adapt it to every member of the family, 
from the child to the parents, it occupies a broader field 
than any other magazine extan‘, and is emphatically Tux 


Tax Pian OF tHe Worx is unlike any other before she 
Pablic. Several pages are devoted to articles in prove and 
poetry, from the abiest writers, embracing subjecte of in- 
terest for the older members of the family, and the ad- 


origin of worus, of sayings, questions from correspondents, 


acteristics of this work. It is adapted to classes of different 
grades, and furnishes fresh and entertaining matier every 


formation that cannot be obtained from their school- books, 


Tue Aim op Tue Stovpvent is to develop body and mind, 
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ver fe most valuable and interesting to the Genera a 
The leading movements and events of the Feeder, 
sional proceedings, &« , &c,, will ri ceive 
earnestly & peal to the friends of re 
Pennsy! rer for their «0-operation in 
press at the Western Metrovolin of the 

Takms —One copy, per annum, $! 50; four « ae a 
sight copier, $10; fifteen copies, $15. Any persona? 
a olub of eight subscriters, or more, will be entities 
copy gratis as long as the club is kept up. Two ag” 
will be charged in all eases where the snbscription j. 
paid in advance mtu 


Gay, Congr, 
dne attention Ww 
form, especially j, 
BUBCAINIDE 4 fr, 
Keystone Stat» 


Address the Editors, JANE G. SWISSTELM 
WILLIAM SWisske! M 
Deo. 9=6t No 89 Third street, Pitre. 


Th aah mand 5 Meer “#34 Ses ittsburgh 
*BE DAYS OF DRINKING WINE VoRGy,. 
\ JILLSON’S Temperance House and Botanic Mp; 
Store. By Dr. J.T. WELLSON. Commecinn”” 
bling and tame hay. Yastend of Main stree Jac tte 
Michigan, fifty roda east of the Railroad Depot. |)” 
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A. M, GANGEWER, 

Atiorney and Agent, Washington City, D ¢ 

TTENDS to claims for Pensions, Bount 

Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement of 4, 

counts before the several Departments of the Governm.,. 
ences.~- Hon. S. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. 1). wi), 

Pennagifonin Hon. O. Cole, Wiseonvin, Hon. Kilic) 


¥ Land, Ext, 


. J ; Ilis Lewig 

anoaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Armor, Casn 
Pennsylvania; Dr.@. Bailey, Editor Nationa! Yr. andth; 
accounting officers generally. Junes—fn 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEK EP Rx 
[ JURKEE'S BAKING POWDER, adapted for fy 
hotels, boarding houses eating saloons, shin. “ke 
This is a cheaper and more eoonomical and conyeaieyt yr; 
cle for all kinds of baksng than soda, cream tartar, or sno 
other preparation in exletence. And it ia 20 infinitely g, 
erior to the old syatem of baking, that no cook or hw 
eeper in creation will be without it, after giving it « fai, 
trial. The very lightest, mvet tender and palatable bia 
suit, bread, cakes, pastry, &e., ean be made in half the 
usual time, whether the flour be of the best quality or 1 ot. 
with this article : 
Sold by the principal Grocers and Druggiste 
Principal Office and Manufactory at 139 Water street 
New York. GEO. & THOS. PARKER 
Oct. 21 Wholesale Aceni« for the Dist, of Columbia 


EDWARD A. &TANSBURY. 
TOUK BROKER, No. 2 Hanover atreet..New York 
Stocks and other Securities bought and sod, and Pa 
per negotiated. 
ferences. —H. Dwight, jr., Esq , New Yor<: U. ¥ 
Kirkiand Exq ,do , Messra. Weeks & Uo. do: Measts 
5.&J3,H. Peck & Un., Burlington, Vt ‘ 


EDWARD W. SHANDS, 


bern erty and Counsellor at Law, Post Office Build 
ings, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Commissioner of Deeds, Depositions, &., for 
Maine South Carolan Kentucky 
Vermont Alabama Ohto 
Khode Island Florida Michigan 
Connecticut Mississippi indiana 
New Jersey Texas Wiseonets 
Virginia Tennessee lown 


Minnesota Ter 
Also, Notary Public for Missouri 

Mr. 8., having resided twelve years at St Louis city, bas 
an extensive acquaintance with business men in eaid oity 
and throughout the State of Viasouri. 

OF” Prompt attention paid to collections, prosecution uf 
claims, Xe May %i~iy 

TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC, 

¢ HE MADISON HOUSE, located ov Main street, | 

' tween Front and Columbia, CINCINNATI, has been 
mucb enlarged during the past summer, and ie now open to 
entertain its former patrons and a portion of the travelling 
public. 

Merchant, traders, and others visiting the city will fod 
the Madison House well located, sceommodaticns good and 
prices moderate. J. W. GARKISON & LU 
Nov. 4—3m Proprietors 


 MEINEING AGENCY, 
+ New York, 62 William street, Room No. 12 


HIS Agency is established for the purchase and sale, on 
commission, of unimproved mines and mining stooks i: 
companies organized and at Work. Also, for furnishing » 

kinds of machinery and mining tools, as orderes. Also, the 
chemical analysis o: ores and other sub:tarces, as forwani- 
ed from any part of the country. A printed circular, giving 
full explanations, wil: be sent in anewer to any post paid 
letter, enclosing one three cent post office stamp 

Dec 30-ly J.R. BARBOUR & LO 


AVERY'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Price only $25!— Patented October 19, 185: 


WS agi machine is acknowledged by all who have used! 
to be superior to that of any uther sewing machine ever 
invented for its simplicity, compactness, the beauty and 
strength of ite stitch, and its cbeapness It weighs abiut 
2% pounds, and costs only from $25 to $30 It will wor 
neatly, witn the gmaliesc thread. the finest muslin, cem 
bric, or silk. as well as linen, woollen, and cotton goods, vat 
all “kinds of leather. It is 80 simple that a chi'd of te 
years of age can understand and work it rapid}y, Without! 
any danger of ite getting out of order and can do the work 
of more than twenty seamstresses much better in every t+ 
spect than it can be done by hand. The stitches are inde 
pendent. of each other—so much so, that if every other 
stitch Ye out, the stam stil! nolds good and strong. It is 
unlike aud much better thanany otner sewing machine ever 
invented. This machine is peculiarly adapted to family 
use, 26 it wil: do all kinds of sewing, and, when known, will 
be generaliy introduced into families. 

he Avery Sewing Machine (vmpany have perfected 
their arrangements for manufacturing on the largest scale 


and will supply any number of machines at the shortes 
notice: Orders addressed to CHARLES Ne TrLETON 
261 Broadway, New York. wil! receive prompt attention 
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JEOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 

T. Gurpert & Cos New York Ware-room: 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony st., and 


opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre, 
HEKE the largest assortment of Pianos will aud 
without the celebrated improved Molian, may be 
found—all of which have the metailic frame, aid are war 
ranted to stand any climate, and give encire satiefaction, 
and will be sold at great bargains. By an experience 0 
eight years, resulting in many important improvements, the 
olian has been brought toa perfection »ttained by 0 
others. Nearly 2,000 Afolians have been applie!, aud the 
demand is rapidiy increasing. Elegant Boudoir or | ottage 
Pianos, convenient f.rsmall rooms. T. G. & Co.'s Pianos 
are admitted to be superior to ail others, owing to tell 
firmness and long standing in tune. Prices came as a ™ 
mannfactory. ~ Dealers supplied at liberal discounte 4 
Wade's, and the entire Boston catalogue of Music and |p 
struction Books, furnished at this store at wholesale 
HORACE WATERS, Sole Agent 
" 


Constantly on hand, an extensive assortment a secout 
hand Pianos, in rosewood aud mahogany cases, vary!ug |! 
prices from $30 to $150. Second hand Molian Pianos, or 
200 to $275. Grand Pianos, froin $30 to F700) Priuce! 
Jove Melodeons, from $35 to $90. curhart’s G55 to $ 
Guitars, from $10 to $75. &s., Ke. Sept 16—1y 


AY ER’S CHERRY PECTURSAL, 
FOR THE OURR OF . 

COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON HIT ws, 

WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

i cure a cold, with headache and soreness 0! the 

take the Cherry Pectoral on going to bed, aud wrap 4 

warm, to sweat during the night. ; 

For a cold and cough, take it morning, noon, and evel 


body 


in. , according to diréctions ou the bottle aud the yt 
uity will soon be removed Noue will long sutter frow 0" 
troubie, when they find it can be so readily cured. f cae 
afflicted with a seated congh, which breaks them °? 


reat at night, will find, by taking the Cherry oe 
going to bed, they may be sare of sound, unbroken = 
and consequently refreshing rest. Great relic! es 
fering, and an ultimate cure, is adorded to thourane 
afe thus afflicted, b this invaluable remedy. dea then 
From its agreeable effect in these cases, many "00" 
selves unwilling to forégo its uae when the necessity" 
has ceased. 
Fromtwo eminent Physicians in Fayetteville, Tem 
Fayarrevicte, Tenn. April '6, !° a 
Sin: We havy given. your Cherry Pectoral an ae 
trial in our sractice, and find it to surpass every ° es 
edy we have for curing affections of the respiratory | An 
DRS VIEMER & HAME a 
To singers and pnblic apeskers this remedy is i 
as by its action on the throat and longs rear a 
small quantities, it removes all hoarseness ina", 
and wonderfully increases the power and flexibility 
voice. : ye 
Asthma is generally much relieved, and 0 
oured, by Cherry Pectural. . But there are some “re 
obstinate as to yield entirely tono medicine. ‘ herr} 
toral wi | oure them, if they can be cured. ntl 
Bronchitis, or irritation of she throat and cig haat iy 
of the Inner, may be cured by taking Cherry Peet: ae 
smaj) and frequent doses. The uncomfortable oppré* 
is soon relieved. P 
Rev. Or. Lansing, of Brvoklyn, New York, states: ? 
“{ have seen the Cherry Pectoral cure such ae 
asthma and bronchiti as leads me to believe it 
fail to cure those diseases.’”’ 
For croup, give an emetic of antimony, to be 
large and frequent doses of the Cherry Pect 
dubsues the disease If taken in season, it w! 
cure . aby 
Whooping oo igh may be broken up and soon cure 
tae use of Cherry Pectoral. d ay 
~ Phe inflaenaa is apeedil, removed by this remy ies 


whol) 
case & 


followed bY 
sral, antl! ! 
lt not fail - 
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Ps treet New York. bole 
A / ae r. : : tions around us and all about us. east a x tances have been noticed where ¥> | pei 
1848—I am ing historically now—the | our midst, there is a country that which the world has ever seen. ses | ee Bie soon te ions consequences, while ir, 
shea nye -cundidate pe fe oe g Democratic Mase of the seomiet tied ps of annoying us iofiitely oa While I am up, let mo entreat gentlemen, let me La pothey sins Fak yaa aie - Revo- ; pra oe ae ged, age kag . neighbors, without | the Cherry Pectoral, were sult oe 
ving | uation, which has now swept the country, did | than Cubs ever ean? I will not put myself in | me entrent Senators, to, consider the position | Se ¢ ‘which our Tiberties were eoceved, | WV {2E.8Gy atest Sngravings,siews ofthe mort rena. | te disease. Sariem, OH10, Jone My 
ope | not go to bed a single vight when he was not | a position by which I may be subjected to the | in which we are placed. | will take per bare’ alles Whiten, Cnt the tes Mgt 5 secured, arte pinta and See Nene eT es ine ooh et stm truly remarkable ele 
¥: 3 ae t chew hetee, Pn shells, which might | suspicion of intimating that it is because Great | remark of the honorable Senator from Michi- and f the time of the treaty ace of Guber* tarte Tedevcate, m8 ‘Ripley Ahomwe your Cherry Pectoral in this place and mmy °Wl 1, & 
shave been fired into his dwelling from the Brit- | Britain has more means and ability to defend | gen, and say with him, we “ live in an epoch, eee pean pr Ne sate Farvar, Key. Ort uxneen, Chasiae AA one Meyer, and pica oe pate eee eins & 4 tir, Met 
Pe a Cees eda ah “i Ric * . ; - * it } , tha relati it 3 coun other eminen ers in Arerica f $ e3 that couse 
wake Gaon: slept very comfortably, though. |muatbe something coo 8 8") Teese ae beyond the mers exciting intor-| nd Spain have nover been disturbed. Wihy,| \hrc,ion gi am gengrmameey 98% ment | cur orb ph ua 
r. Cass. 1 bar he tact po. ae Weare =e agt ee bully and-braggart that mii the day. tt goes back to the time when | then, ie round to our old friend ? Why turn " : ; HER AN é MEYSR, Publisher, We Dag Sere evans Sere with it than tt 
ose there were two consoling | we will presume upon the weakness of a nation | that great principle was first enunciated, that ead? id Fert Wace Pecs ite pra badihe PONE Acca ths emtbes ez agree Seca ae fog Te me tees Hesptiet churob sur® cures fo! 
~ h led him todo so. One waa, | to tell ny —_ not do a thing, when | governments ee mag re by has nthally porfrmed a » panon ween) REAL ESTATE ase pean eax REGISPKA- Sa sama stgerser gal Fetieved witbont ® 
- safe in all contingencies we dare not tell another nation, that is stronger | theironsent, and for their good. ond: thas watehs ON OFFICE. ing. 
4 Of ‘tho election, an ‘than her, that she may not pio ee 


; % wa ri Poe: 7 patter ‘ ~< 3 =e), : Yours ath Fi postmaste 
3 do a like thing | epoch in which we live; that is the experiment _| TPHE undersigned have openct an Oftice for the Registra- co Sais D_SINCLAIR, Deputy 
‘| which would injure us infinitely more. ung . * : 7 tion of Keal Estate and otter property, Dr. LU, Ayer, 
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: ; ; : ‘ Mae- 
; . ma oe 548 é Es det : : i = Gey P Talal of Com Mees ee ae istry and 
abt. FE honorable Senggor from | ° Sir, history and hi Seoeene 20-04 Eadie hie” Uarouphaat the diferent 8 ; and are appuinting looal fren Leger oe No omige ~ 
, Michigan says we haye reached an epoch in our of this experiment, sh that the eff ha gi te Se ” erties | . un SS. oy Biemaigwricn tM, Pebiwory 
wonder that | country. Sir, I have heard of epochs before. — had before ' ‘alc €6' Biase Sedhtening, thiet:. » Thave found the Cherry Pectoral, as its ingret 
es ‘| Let me tell him an anecdote on that subject. | his and the elevation mae vac. | MPowerfal Temedy for colas, gud cous, or |) iy. 
+ ; ed once to be tata party. had signaily failed. it of which wil! Neg diverses. ‘s ‘ ARKER CLt Pan ‘ et of 
be Pe 5a sacs” 2 pcp abel I , < = ; } . 4 * ' sion on Sales, Exchanges, ’ ae ae Jebrated or, 
ee EE. to the Pa- | of gentl in the , and there | wanting 1 ms, There were not gee srg negate + REP genh® aa other ators rgniag sea Been, wales ett the ian Vinay." ; 
2 Ove, of 1 uw - Nas Pinas PG Lakes, | W 2 | when. ENO Ut f ey the ae ae : a; , } ou cob pacensings ab cnet tosell, bus negutinteand | a fy, ine ure to certify the value nd © adapt 
ack, an feet aboy the summ ’ ‘the At- | It wi cgipeage Gebee mie Bony terse ag to the owners, no special authority is Te: | avers Cherry Peot ral, which I consider peouliet!) 
e.-mour eas , 0 Oe ove 0 ECE AE q 7 ’ r ‘gale by the Agendy 8 desired, authori- | to cure diseases of the throat and lungs.” been elle! 
Meee sencivcly | Cu ea of severe diseases upon the lungs Dave 1T  rryu! 
5 \ ed by Cherry Pectoral, in sach ¢ beg Te tad 
; tha ‘chavs remedy hus xt length been foun 1 
edn to oure the coughs, colds, and cvné 1b is» 
se ghsiona vi carry from our midst thonsands every Yoo! 
talint To ira pent air ed sent pot fait vonvell ei ad 
i ' 4 
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